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LITBRATURE. 


THE DEVOTED. 


Who says that the heroic stirs no longer 
In this our English life ; 
That in rude times men’s frames and hearts were stronger, 
Their souls in faith more rife. 
That luxury has sapped the deep foundation 
On which alone is based 
What makes a great man, and a mighty nation ; 
Till noble deed, and lofty aspiration, 
Like giants, in a pigmy population, 
Seem monstrous and misplaced ? 











Whoso says this makes falsehood more than truth, 
Good weak, and evil strong, 

Sets forceful manhood under stormy youth, 
Asserts God’s rule is wrong. i 

Our heart revolts against the withering creed ; 
And though our eyes were blind, 

There shines an inner light, by which we read 

It is not, and could never be decreed, 

Ill should on good, not good on ill sueceed— 
Or woe to human kind! 


And if sight fail, and if that inner light 
Darkling, at times, appear, : 

Oat of the war, where good and evil fight! 
(Our fainting faith to cheer), 

Some champion of the Right, when cowards fly, 
Restores the battle still ; 

Still rears his spotless flag against the sky, 

Still shouts aloud his glorious rallying cry 

Still shows how soldiers of the faith can die, 
Victors o’er World and Will. 


Such champions our Regent still has found, 
When needed, aye at band. 

Sneerer, put off thy sneer, and look around— 
Behold them where they stand ! 

Where storm-winds rave, and sunless skies lie dark 
About the Arctic shore, 

Devoted Franklin and his sailors mark, 

Wrestling with death upon their ice-bound bark, 

Wandering anon—then frozen stiff, and stark, 
But suffering no more. 


Look Southward now : the wounded of our foes 
Strew Alma’s bloody plain, 

The victors march upon the battle’s close, 
But one wills to remain, 

A man we knew not—-never thought to know— 
Who what he can will try. 

Moving among that mass of pain and woe, 

Upon his work of mercy, to and fro, 

He used his life in succouring the foe, 
Then sought his friends—to die! 


I said “ one willed to stay’’—I was unjust ; 
He did not stay alone. 

A soldier-servant shared the ghastly trust,-- 
His name, ev’n, is unknown, 

And there in faith and love and duty strong, 
Among that writhing host 

Of enemies, all day and all night long, 

Defying chance of violence or wrong, 

To entomb the dead, and help the living throng— 
These two men held their post! 


Nor to men only such heroic mould 
Of heart is given. 

See yonder band of women—young and old-- 
No nuns, yet brides of Heaven ; 

Forsaking all that to their sex is dear-- 
Some, wealth--all, home and ease— 

Womanly pity chasing woman’s fear, 

They go to bind lopped limbs, pale heads to rear, 

And with soft touch, and softer speech to cheer 
Our sufferers o’er the seas! 


If England have aught good, ’tis that she knows 
Due reverence to give 

To those who die in duty’s work, and those 
For duty’s work who live. 

Grieving for all that these great dead have borne, 
All these great living bear, 

We know they die and suffer, to adorn 

Life with examples—-such as, though we mourn, 

In our hearts and our children’s shall be worn 
While men breathe English air! 





MILDRED’S LOVERS. 


“Such presumption!” said Mrs. Lyndon, the stockbroker’s wife, frown- 
ing ; and “ Sach forwardness!” returned Miss Manvers, the lady, par ex- 
cellence, of the establishment tossing her head. 

“ A man with five hundred a year and expectations!” said Mrs. Lyndon, 
disdainfully. Mrs. Lyndon, though at present in difficulties, had married, 
. — say, above her, and was consequently very bitter against mésal- 

iances. 

“ And one who cares nothing about her !--as how could he, such a plain 
little hodmadod as sheis! Quite force : i 
pe ats me d, as one may say, into paying her 

“‘Thave no patience with that girl’s boldness!” sneered Miss Manvers, 
who, by virtue of a traditional beauty, had a private patent for propriety, 
being supposed to know what temptation meant. So they settled it be- 
tween them, that poor Mildred, the daughter of the house (it was a board- 
ing-house), was an arrant little minx. And there they left her 

ildred came into the room a moment after they had so prettily arran- 
ged her, as the French say, with her shy look and queer, embarrassed 
step, as usual—a step that seemed to stumble over itself, as if her feet 
were too long at the toes, and caught in each other’s way. She always 
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eyebrows. She was very shortsighted as well as nervous, and her shoul- 
ders and hands were conscious and restless. She was not pretty, but in- 
teresting in face ; and as she attracted more attention than many hand- 
somer women, this, of course, was a truer criterion of her powers of 
pleasing than mere regularity of line and feature. She was quaint, and 
original, and clever—sarcastic, too and said odd, out of the way things ; 
and put matters in a newlight ; and had always something striking to add 
to every discussion, which made other people feel that they had been very 
tame and common-place and stupid : and she sometimes ventured on ex- 
tremely beautiful illustrations, all in her little nervous, hesitating, un- 
equal manner; and intellectually was worth half a dozen of the fine 
ladies who despised her with such comfortable contempt. Then she was 
young and had good eyes-—those large, dreamy, innocent, shortsighted 
eyes, which she was fully conscious were good, and which her way of 
looking up from under her brows made yet more remarkable ; and she 
was openly slighted by the ladies, because she was poor, and because 
she flirted——a combination of offences few women forgive. Andshe had a 
good deal of artistic taste and feeling, which always lighteas up a cha- 
racter ; so thatin consideration of all these facts, the men paid her vast 
attention ; and she generally had one or two flirtations on hand at the 
same time—the intricacies of which she managed with the skill of an old 
eneral, 
: The foolish child rejoiced in her triumphs, as perhaps was natural, and 
managed to display them before her main enemies, Mrs. Lyndon and Miss 
Manvers, without showing that she did it intentionally, as perhaps was 
only natural too, though unwise. But Mildred, in her secret heart, was 
one of the most reckless creatures imaginable, like many other quiet 
and compressed people ; and at any time would have hazarded all her fu- 
ture for the pleasure of half an hour’s evident success. It was so glo- 
rious to be able to revenge herself on those who despised her, by showing 
them that she could triumph both over them and fate; and that meanly 
as they thought of her, there were others who placed her far before even 
them; and that though they looked on her with contempt, other people 
worshipped her with enthusiasm—-with other like thoughts and feelings 
always busy in a slighted woman’s brain. But she had to pay dearly for 
her naughty pride afterwards, poor little soul! 
While she was fidgeting over the music-books, looking for something— 
she had forgotten what a y—Mr. Kelly lounged in. Mrs. Lyndon and 
Miss Manvers glanced at each other, and each lady drew herself up tight 
in her particular corner of the sofa, with a soldier-in-a-sentry-box kind of 
look, t told plainly enough they were on guard, could not be 
bought off at any price. 
r. Kelly was the gentleman alluded to in the opening conversation ; 
that boarding house miracle, a man of five h a year and expec- 
tations. He was always very attentive, according to his own notions of 
attention, to Mildred Smith ; or, as Mrs. Lysdon phrased it, “was being 
taken in by that artful girl.” And as he was the richest and best born 
man of the establishment, his regard was a great deal prized, and pro- 
nounced decidedly too good a thing for Mildred. And more than once he 
had beed attacked both by open accusation and covert sneer about her, 
and had been asked “ When the day was to be?” and she had been alluded 
to as “ the future Mrs. K.;” and if by chance she was absent at dinner, 
Kelly was exhorted to keep up his appetite, and delicate things were 
pressed on him because he was down-hearted and could not eat ; with 
sundry other well-known arts by which hostile women poyaeee men 
against one of their own sex in the beginning of an affair. But Mr. Kelly, 
who was acurious, loose-limbed, lounging fellow, enamoured of old curi- 
osity shops, and all manner of out-of-the-way things, did not care much 
what any one said, whether for praise or ridicule ; but shambled on in 
his own way, and made queer love to Mildred, to the scandal of the other 
ladies, mainly attracted to her because she was about as odd as himself, 
in a different way. She was morally what a rare bit of Dresden, or a 
monumental brass, or a unique species of scarabzeus or trochilus was ar- 
tistically ; and he valued her accordingly. 
He went now directly to the piano where she stood, speaking to her in 
his slow drawling voice, with all the words none together by a thin line 
of sound, and all the a’s pronounced aws. But he spoke gently, and 
flatteringly too. The sentinels glanced again, and Miss Manvers broke 
the knot of her netting drawing the stitch too eee home. Mildred 
coloured as she answered his question: it was only “ What was she look- 
ing for?’’—speaking in her queer little way, half-glancing up, and half- 
turning her back—or, at least, one shoulder—with a coaxing, pretty kind 
of shyness, that makes a man inclined to treat a woman like a child. 
“ T am looking for Herz, mein Herz,” said Mildred, peering over the 
pages, and fluttering them about. . : 

“Can I help you?” he asked, lounging on to his other leg, and shuffling 
with bis elbows on the piano. 

“ No, thank you, Mr. Kelly.” 

“May I never help you?” he added in a lower voice, but very much 
as if he had asked the price of a marble Venus, or an embroidered stole, 
it was so lazily and shamblingly said. 

“Oh yes! perhaps I shall some day ask you for your help, very bold- 
ly,” said. Mildred, looking straight into his eyes ; and looking so that the 
sentinels could see her. 

“ What the deuce does she mean ?’’ thought the possessor of five hun- 
dred a year. ‘Does she understand me, or is she only playing with me ? 
Or is she as innocent as she pretends to be, and knows no more of love 
than she does of archwology ?” , 

Will you be kind enough to copy this for me to-night?” said Mildred, 
suddenly coming back, and holding out her piece of music. She spoke 
then like a spoiled beauty, with her head up and her eyes wide open, and 
she held out her music royally. All this to show off before her enemies. 

“ Certainly—yes,”’ said Mr. Kelly, with wonderful vivacity. 

Mildred smiled her triumphant smile, and then clouding down into 
nervousness and embarrassment again, stumbled over her feet out of the 
room, her head bent quite into her twitching shoulders. 

“Did you see her look at him ?” whispered Mrs. Lyndon. “ Did you 
ever see such presumption ?” 

“ Never,”’ answered Miss Manvers ; “ her effrontery is quite frightful! 
What Mr. Kelly can see in her, I cannot imagine! Why, her nose is a 
mere snub, and ste has no eyebrows!”’ Miss Manvers had a Grecian 
nose pointed at the end, and a pair of pencilled eyebrows ; they were her 
own facial points d’appui, and her essentials of beauty in others. For 
she would have allowed Aspasia no loveliness, nor even Venus herself, 
without straight noses and narrow lines above the eye, 

Mr. Kelly took no notice of their whisperings, but lounged to the op- 
posite sofa, where he flung himself at full length, with his feet on the end 
cushion ; as men do in boarding-houses. And, let us hope, no where 
else. And there he remained with his eyes closed, and his crossed ankles 
dramming against each other, until the bell rang for dinner. 

As Mildred went down stairs, she met Henry Harley coming in from 
the Academy, where he had been spending his morning. Henry was an 
amateur artist, who drew lengthy figures with attenuated limbs, and 
heads without any place for the brains; for his style was elegance ra- 
ther than power, he used to say :—‘‘ a disciple of Raphael, my dear sir, 
more than of Michael Angelo.” He used to teach Mildred, for love; and 





-walked, too, with her head down and her eyes cast up from under her 
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Neen 
ledge by a vast deal, spending the hours he was assumed to be giving 
eee in discussions not calculated to do a young girl any 


good. 
“‘ My little Mildred !”” he cried, seizing her hands. He did something 
more, I believe; but I don’t know what. Only it made Mildred blush, 
whatever it was. “I have been longing for you all this at the 
Academy ; upon my word I have! Don’t you believe me?” said 
very quickly, but not so much in the artist rollicking voice, as in the 
manner of a man grown fine from original valgarity, and now 
superior fashions. 
ildred looked up, a different creature now to the girl who had stam- 
bled over her toes in the drawing-room not a minute ago, and even to 
the one who had enacted the part of a society queen, when she 
Mr. Kelly the music, and showed her superiors how that five hundred a 
ong was her slave and humble admirer. She had looked pretty then, 
ut forced and conscious, while now she was quite beautiful in the sud- 
den rush of love and self-abandonment, bursting through the cloud 
timidity ever on her faee, like a noble song breaking through d - 
lence. She put her hand frankly inte his, and they went together Into 
the dining-room—a grand place for boarding-house flirtations; being 
supposed to be safe. 
“ And have you thought of me, little Mildred?’ said Mr. Henry Har- 
ley in the same off-hand way, twirling his hair just at the corner curls. 
“A little,” said Mildred quietly, creeping closer to him. 
After a little while longer Mildred said she must go ; “ it was 
near dinner-time, and the servants would be coming in to lay the cloth. 
Mr. Harley, after a show of sorrow and persuasion, caught hold of her as 
she turned to leave the room, when the servant opened the door ; open- 
ing it full on Miss Mildred in the very fact of having an offer made by 
Mr. Harley. So at least was her version down stairs to cook, where they 
laughed over the matter together. Ann shut the door with peobereey 
discretion, and Mr. Harley made half a pirouette, and —" ’ 
we were fairly caught then!” 
Of course Ann told Mrs. Smith. And of course Mrs. Smith spoke to 
Mr. Harley, and asked him what he meant, and what were his intentions. 
Mr. Henry Harley fidgeted about the fire-place like a stoker with St. 
Vitus’s dance. Intentions? Mildred was, he said, a very nice girl 
odd, amusing, clever, and all that—but—a—he had, in short, no inten- 
muy And Mr. Harley hummed a few bars of “Non Andrai,” and poked 
e 








Tears came into Mrs. Smith’s mild blue eyes. This would have been 
such a match for Mildred, friendless, fatherless, penniless as she was; for 
though Mr. pay was not as rich as Mr. Kelly by two hundred a year, 
xt @ man of any income whatever, is a good match for a Oar nein 

, at least, most mothers think. And it had been part of Mrs. ’g 
hopes in fature, that her child might meet with a partner, as she used to 
call it, — her boarders, and so be saved from the miseries of an un- 
certain and dependent position. Of course she would have preferred Mr. 
Kelly ; but she would have been well content with Mr Harley, who was 
such a kind-hearted creature, and such an elegant artist. The blow was 
severe. 

“Tam sure, Mrs. Smith,” continued Mr. Henry, with considerable em- 
barrassment, and a guilty blinking of the eyes; “Iam sure I was not 
aware your daughter did me the honour of caring more about me than 
about anybody else. I have ye oy and flirted a little with her, of 
course—all men flirt with nice girls, and Mildred is a nice girl—but I 
never thought of gaining her affections—upon my word, I didn’t!” 

“‘T hope not, Mr. Harley,”’ said Mrs, Smith, wiping her eyes. “It is 
very unfortunate, I am sure, for there’s Mr. Kelly——” 

“ Ah—yes!” cried Mr. Henry Harley, making as if he would poke his 
respectable landlady, as she stood soft and solid before him, “‘ Kelly’s the 
man. Ofcourse he is. All the house is talking of it. Of couree—iiie, 
Kelly. Heisa catch, he is; and Miss Mildred had better make up to 
him. Jhave nothing, and should not dream of marrying a nice girl Like 
that, and not be able to keep her like a lady, I think that, if you like, 
the most dishonourable thing a man can do. However much I loved a 
girl, I wouldn’t marry her unless I could keepher properly. No, Kelly’s 
the man. He can afford the luxury of a wife--I can’$!” 

“But, then, Mr. Harley, if you did mean to marry Mildred, how was it 
that, as Ann said——” began Mrs. Smith, with a puzzled air. 

“Servants are invariably fibbers,” interrupted Mr. Harley. “ What- 
ever Ann said, it was an untruth, be assured. There now, I don’t want 
to know what it was ; but I tell you beforehand it was false.’’ 

“ But, I think,” urged Mrs. Smith, faintly, after a moment’s pause to 
take breath and recover from the effeets of this moral blow, “ for Mr. 
Kelly’s sake, and Mildred’s, Mr. Harley, I think you had better-——” 

“Go?” said Mr. Harley. 

Go,” said Mrs. Smith ; and she twirled her cap-string. 

‘ ave is a hard punishment,” said Mr. Harley. “ How have I deserved 
t 

“ No, no,—not a punishment.” 

“A precaution, then 2’? 

“ Perhaps, Mr. Harley.” And the widow's blue eyes looked up from 
the ground, much as Mildred’s would have done, and then looked stolidly 
down again. 

But Mr. Harley would not admit that. He pleaded his eause with a 
vast deal of fervour, vowing that if suffered to remain, it should be better 
for Mildred, for that he would treat her so judiciously, so tenderly, and 
yet so strictly, that insensibly her feelings would slide into the merest 
sisterly interest, and so she would be prepared to accept any other eligi- 
ble offer that came in her way. In fact, Mr. Henry Harley demonstrated 
to Mrs, Smith in the clearest and most logical manner, that the best way 
to cure a girl ef an unfortunate attachment was for her lover to remain 
in the same house with her, seeing her every day, constantly employed 
in friendly offices for her, such as teaching her drawing—figures of Cu- 
pids and Ariadoes, and pretty little Psyches; reading poetry to her 
while she eketched ; discussing with her matters of psychological! interest ; 
and so taming her feeliags down to a sisterly attaehment by tenderness 
and affection. And then in the end, he assured Mrs. Smith, Mildred 
would cease to love him, aud be the happy wife of some one else! It was 
quite affecting, the picture he drew of the beneficent effects of his remain- 
ing always near her! 

Mrs. Smith, being a guileless, innocent woman, believed him, and con- 
sented to his arrangement ; and told Mildred not to be silly, but to love 
Mr. Harley from henceforth asa brother. At which Mildred cried and 
said she would, 

Matters now went on oiled hinges ; and every one was satisfied. Mr. 
Harley was glad not to be turned out ofacomfortable house where he had 
all his own way, anda pretty girl to love bim into the bargain ; Mrs. 
Smith was glad not to lose a boarder ; and Mildred glad not to losea 
lover. For, of course, they were still lovers; Mr. Harley taking no no- 
tice of her in public, had to make up for it in private, to Mildred’s great 
bewilderment and the increase of her passion; perhaps, because of this 
secresy, loving her artistic reprobate more than if all bad been confessed 
and common-place. They managed their affairs so well, however, that no 
one in the bouse—not even Ann—suspected Mildred Smith of loving Mr. 





make the most of the bargain; for he got more love than he gave know- 


Harley ; still less did any one suspect Mr. Harley of making the most 
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to Mildred Smith, whenever he was a moment alone with her, 
be ap sweety he contrived should be pretty frequent. 
Least of all did Mr. Kaly suspect that he had a rival; and that his 
master of the situation. 
ryhst'a strange life was Mildred’s now! Openly slighted, and some- 
times fairly insulted, by the ladies ; disowned by ber lover in society, 
to be so fervently indemnified in private ; knowing that she had five hon- 
dred a year and expectations waiting for her acceptance, which, if she 
accepted, Mra. Lyndon, the stockbroker’s wife in difficulties, and Miss 
Manvers, of the good family and traditional beauty, would then be obli- 
tc look up to her, yield her precedence, and be thankful to be patron- 
by her: her private life, and her public standing in this boarding 
house society so different from each other, her head was sometimes giddy 
with the various thoughts and feelings that used to rush so tumultuously 
through it. And as thought of the position he was merely waiting 
for an opportunity to offer her, Mildred would look up gratefully at Mr. 
Kelly, with her sweet, dreamy eyes; at which that loose-limbed gentle- 
man would knot himself up into an angular conglomeration of misfitting 
members, and feel almost as joyous as if he had found a new coinage of 
of the time of Alfred. 
Mr. Kelly, never very precipitate, at last made up his mind to write to 
Mildred. a long time about it, but he was one of those 
ueer m thont impulse who find as much satisfaction in thoughts as 
y do in-faets. And as he believed that Mildred loved him, belief was 
as peneipememcton However, he did write at last, and made 
an offer of his hand and heart, his present goods and future expecta- 
and concluded by expressing his conviction that she was an unique 
specimen of womanhood, and one that any man might be prond of possess- 
in his collection. 
kept the letter for some days unanswered. It was such a tri- 
to hold in her hand the veritable offer the ladies said she had man- 
@uvred so hard to get—to hold it to refuse! It was such a luxury to 
sacrifice this splendid position toher love. She could not better prove 
the intensity and singleness of her feelings for ber double-dealing lover ; 
ae giloried in her sacrifice as a martyr suffering for his faith. 
wrote to Mr. Kelly ; kindly, gently, gratefully, coaxingly. But she 
said no. Mr. Kelly rubbed his eyes, winked, carried the letter into the 
sunlight, turned it round and about, and inside out, and upside down, 
and still could make out only the same startling words,—“ thanks ; sor- 


Tow ; no.” 

Not a syllable more passed on the subject. All had been said that 
need be said, and Mildred was now left the only sufferer. The offer, 
with its rejecton, was kept a profound secret from every one ; from Mrs. 
Smith, more carefully than from the rest ; for if she had known that Mil- 
dred had refused such a magnificent settlement for love of Mr. Henry 
Harley, she would have banished that undesirable individual forthwith, 
as indeed he deserved ; and would so have cut off all Mildred’s happi- 
ness ata blow. For, asis but natural, Mildred loved all the more be- 
eause of the sacrifice her love had cost her—a sacrifice Mr. Henry Har- 
ley showed himself in no wise grateful for, merely giving her a kiss, and 

ling her a “ regular little tramp,”’ when she told him. 

But she had a bitter punishment to undergo now. Mr. Kelly, in the 
midst of all his queer shambling ways, had the very pride of a Lucifer in 
his heart, and the little girl’s refusal roused itto the full. He was at first 
speechless with indignation ; and then angry; so he took to revenge, 
which he found a wonderful solace. And he performed his part to per- 
fection. For there was not a petty spite, I grieve to say, in which he did 
not indulge ; not a malicious expression, not an evidence of contempt, that 
he let pass, whether to be understood by the company at large, or by 
their two selves alone. Every form and phase of disdain he showed her 
bly ; every kind of galling allusion he made spitefully and continually; 

Idred sitting by with her shoulders twitching painfully and her large 
eyes raised with a kind of imploring wonder to his face. This secret per- 
s-cution continued a long time, the poor little girl growing paler and 
more nervous every day under it; Mr. Henry Harley cooling towards 
her too ; till it became a sad and melancholy sight to witness the gradual 
fading of the poor child’s life, and the patient despair with which she sat 
. by the closing tomb of her happiness. 

In the very blackest hour of her desolation Mr. Henry Harle 
away. Notears, no prayers from Mildred, could keep him. He ha 
fallen in love with a painting lady at another boarding-house, where he 
_had been to visit a friend—for people who live in boatding-howses are a 
pep race, almost as exclusive and well-known among each other as 

gipsies or the Jews—and Mr. Harley’s artistic tastes were called in 
action ; he must go to study her effects. So he went, and none could stay 
him. And now pest Mildred was left alone ; left to reflect on the past, 
and perhaps to learn from disappointment that saddest scepticism of all 
—as to whether the sacrifice of worldly advantage to principle, of ambi- 
tion to love, were a folly or a good. But she kept her faith in principle 
too, and her pride and her secret as well ; and no one knew that Mr. Kelly 
who treated her now with such bitter contempt, had once asked her to 
become his wife, and had punished her thus for refusing him. 

Years rolled by, and still this strange girl kept faithful to her first 
love, who now had wholly deserted her: and still Mr. Kelly stayed on 
and on in the same dull boarding-house, as if for the one express purpose 
of insulting the poor child with an endless ruthless punishment. Till at 
last Mildred could bear it no longer. Too timid to resent, she was too 
sensitive to endure this kind of life, which seemed to have no term to its 
sufferings. So one morning she quietly walked out of the house, leaving 
no address ; and after a long time of silence and of fearful suspense to 
Mrs. Smith, she wrote to her, saying that she had entered a family as 

overness, and that she was going abroad next week. The reason why 

e had not written before, she said, was because she wished to be settled 
and well provided for, before she met her motheragain. Her pride would 
not allow her to undertake any matter like this, and then fail, or be de- 
pendent on her friends for success. 

“Ab, she was always a proud child!” sighed Mrs. Smith tenderly ; 
“and none the worse for it !”’ 

When Mr. Kelly heard where Mildred had gone, and what she was 
doing, he payed his bill, packed up his effects, and drove away into the 
fog. And ifaclairvoyante had described what he was about, and how 
he looked that day when rattling through the streets of that murky Lon- 
don, he would have been seen huddled up in a corner of the cab, sobbing 
like a child, and crying, “ Mildred! Mildred! I have driven you to this!” 


Perhaps I may have more to tell of poor Mildred Smith some day. 
And of Mr. Kelly too. 


went 





THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


There is aap not a little trath in this attack, notwithstanding its caustic 
severity.— 'd. Alb. 

It is now, we believe, nearly two years since it began to be whispered 
about that a new institution was on the point of being founded in the 
interests of literary men and artists: a class of persons who contribute 
more than any others to the instruction and delight of society, and are 
commonly among its very worst and most precariously-paid members. 
Such a project, emanating, as it was said to do, from some of the most 
distinguished writers of the day, could not fail to be cordially received. 
Few people were ignorant that while literary men—in particular those 
we mean who live by literature as a vocation—were to be numbered in 
the present day by hundreds, and while cases of the deepest distress were 
of a lamentably frequent occurrence among them, other means of assis- 
ting them than those resulting from private friendship or humiliating ap- 
to public sympathy, rested exactly where they were upwards of 

a century ago. The age of patrons and printing by subscription was 


atanend, never more, it is to be hoped, to return ; and bookeellers, 


though by no means on the whole either an illiberal or indiseriminating 
race of men, were still traders only—-looking at everything in a com- 
mercial poiot of view, bargaining for the greatest advantages at the 
smallest possible expense, and very little disposed to have anything to 
do with authors whose reputation was not already in some degree estab- 
lished. Many a man of talent and learning had been driven to think 
seriously of Cave’s advice to Johnson, about the porter’s knot, while he 
was seeking a publisher for a work which subsequently brought him 
credit and emolument. Many a clever contributor to the periodicals had 
seen his means of subsistence suddenly cut short by the stoppage of the 
review or magazine with which he was connected. One suicide, at the 
least, and far more than one death-bed attended with circumstances 
scarcely less melancholy than those which embittered the last moments 
of “ poor Nahume Tate” and Otway—of Savage, Boyce, Dermody, and 
Macdonald--were fresh in the recollection of the public. In exigencies 
- epee — <= ae sa = most painfal instances where 
ckness, age, or decaying faculties paralysed pens 

successful, relief had hee sometimes obtained rte > tier Wenn 
Society, in Great Russell Street. But the 
a, might — — _s 
ment in , were now altogether inadequate to the numerous and i 

creasing demands made upon them. Its plan too was narrow and arbh 


trary, complaints of partiality and injustice had been raised against its 





active exertions had been used to obtain support from quarters where, 
probably, nothing else had been required but solicitation, or even a state- 
ment of facts, to have made it forthcoming. While the claims of other 
charities were being constantly brought before the notice of the public, 
the Literary Fund Society had been principally known by the not un- 
graceful opportunity which its annual dinner afforded to some ambitious 
man of rank to deliver a speech, which was sure to be reported, on the 
advantages of literature and the merits of its professors, at the cheap cost 
of a smal! donation or still smaller yearly subscription. 

The names of the projectors of the new instution, when they came to be 
known, were sadly inferior, both in number and social position, to what 
might have been expected. Still they were not such or so few as to in- 
spire inevitable misgivings of its success. Mr. Dickens—a host in him- 
self, and of whom we should much better love to speak in connexion with 
almost any other subject than our present one, except, perhaps, Capital 
Punishments and the History of England—was at the head of them. The 
personal popularity of Sir Lytton Bulwer, another of their number, bore 
very little proportion to his popularity as a writer ; but he was a man of 
considerable fortune, and it might be hoped that a vanity which was con- 
stantly reminding people of Narcissus, or Percival, or Stockdale, would 
stimulate him to a display of liberality worthy of the occasion and his 
ample means. With them were joined, among others, a small wit, Mr. 
Mark Lemon—a sort of Mallet or Paul Whitehead of the day—-and the 
splenetic temper and acute vulgarity of Mr. Douglas Jerrold. 

The favourable disposition of the public was of no long continuance. 
In due time the details of the project were announced. To the surprise 
of everybody, and the disgust, we fear we must add, of most people, it 
was found to consist partly of a sort of commission agency to a newly- 
established Assurance Office, and partly in the erection, at some future 
period, of a number of literary alm-houses, to which were to be attached 
small endowments, This strange combination of trading philanthropy 
and humiliating patronage was to be called by the appropriately com- 
mercial name of a Guild. 

How men of undeniable cleverness, and, in one instance at least, of 
warm and generous feelings, could possibly delude themselves with the 
potion that they were promoting the interest and the dignity of literature 
and art, by a scheme thus mean and paltry, itis not very easy to say ; 
but it is a perfect enigma how they could have been blind or indifferent 
to the reception which it experienced at the hands of the public. While 
disappointment, mingled with no small share of contempt, was abundant- 
ly expressed, we cannot call to mind a single indépendent newspaper or 
periodical which entertained even a moderately favourable opinion of the 
— The Times, quick as usual to detect the nature of public feel- 

ng, alladed to it ina chilling article, and passed on its way without fur- 
ther notice. People who had really the welfare of literary men and ar- 
tists at heart were loud in the utterance of their wishes that the thing 
should drop to the ground and be heard of no more. They could not but 
see that, while it was useless as a means of carrying out the objects which 
it professed to have in view, the ridicule that thickly descended upon it 
would do more than anything else to prevent the formation, at another 
time, of any judicious and comprehensive institution for the same pur- 
poses—-just as a foolish Demagogue is about the very worst enemy with 
which the cause of iy can possibly be cursed. 

For nearly two years it has really appeared as if this was likely to be 
the case. After fluttering for several weeks in the newspapers, with the 
vain hope, diminishing daily, of attracting notice and support, the Guild 
ceased to be talked about or almost remembered. Occasionally, indeed, 
a paragraph might be read to the effect that a very indifferent comedy— 
which, together with a rood or two of land, was the inexpensive benefac- 
tion of Sir Lytton Bulwer—-had been represented before an audience 
where a high and delicate sense of duty constrained a show of attention 
to any project ostensibly for the benefit of literature and art. But this 
was looked upon by most people as a sort of convulsive prelude to de- 
cease : like the last flap of the tail of a dying fish aground. The Guild, 
it was commonly believed, was being let down by gentle stages; as we 
gradually drop an acquaintance which we have no desire to continue, and 
are unwilling to bring abruptly to an end. 

Unfortunately, vanity, like a polecat or an eel, takes a great deal of 
knocking on the head. The expectation that no more would be beard 


q | about it--an expectation qnite as much in the interests of the projectors 


of the Guild themselves as in those of its professed objects—-has turned 
out to be fallacious. Like the indefatigable ghost in Hamlet, they have 
been working away all the time under-ground, bidding people swear, “ from 
the cellarage.” Parliament, the many-teated nurse of so much folly and 
imposture, has been quietly applied to, and an Act of Incorporation ob- 
tained—not only without discussion but, we have authority for saying, 
without the very knowledge of one man out of fifty in the House. Armed 
with this formidable instrument, like Mistress Margaret Dods with the 
kitchen tongs, or Baillie Nichol Jarvie with his red-hot poker, the Society 
has come boldly forward again, after its long eclipse, and appears to be 
setting vigorously to work. Chambers have been taken, a prospectus is- 
sued, candidates invited to present themselves for admission, and money, 
we are informed, will be received from anybody who will be good enough 
to offer it. Sir Lytton Bulwer is appointed president ; Mr. Dickens vice- 
president ; Mr. W. Henry Wills, a subaltern of Mr. Dickens’s in the con- 
duct of Household Words, is honoured with the office of secretary ; and 
the management of the finances of the Institution entrusted to Mr. Charles 
Knight, a gentleman not too distinguished for the prosperous administra- 
tion of his own. 

We have no apprehension that the originally and, as it appears to us, 
unavoidably unfavourable opinion of the public will undergo any change. 
We think far too highly not only of the self-respect but of the intelligence 
of men of letters and artists, to suppose they will countenance such a 
scheme. But the founders of the Guild are in earnest ; and we consider 
ourselves to be quite justified in calling the notice of our readers, not so 
much to its alleged ends as to the means by which it is proposed to carry 
them out. We shall do so, we hope, with perfect fairness--taking every 
statement we may have occasion to make from the Guild’s own prospec- 
tus; but we should be sad hypocrites were we to make any secret as to 
the nature of cur feelings on the subject. They are such, we are con- 
vinced, as will be entertained by everybody who will favour us with a 
few minutes’ attention. 

We will say a few words, to begin, as to the finances of the Guild ; from 
the state of which its prospects of success, and, in a great measure, the es- 
timation it is held in, may be judged. Sir Lytton Bulwer, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, evinced the extent of his paternal interest in the un- 
dertaking by the gift of a comedy, which, as Johnson said of Congreve’s 
novel, we bad much rather praise than read. Mr. Dickens, with a more 
substantial generosity, as was to be expected from him, added a sum of 
fifty guiness to the very suitable offering of a farce. The representation 
of this comedy and farce, at Windsor and elsewhere, has produced, in 
round numbers, about £3,600. But the independent benefactions to the 
funds, from the period of the first announcement of the Guild up to the 
issuing of the prospectus, a month back, amount toa sum which it is 
really painful to have to mention, when one reflects on what would pro- 
bably have been collected had the public, even ss onreetene approved the 
plan. They fall short of three hundred pounds—somewhere, we should 
suppose, about the capital with which the ingenious Mr. Tigg Montague 
and the respectable Mr. David Crumple established the celebrated Anglo- 
Bengalee Assurance Company, in Wellington Street East ; while the an- 
nual subscriptions--upon which source, more than any other, a Society 
of this kind must depend--have reached what the first of those distin- 
guished individuals would, probably, have designated “ the ridiculously 
insignificant total” of thirty-three pounds ten shilliogs! In truth, the 
tadpole or gurnet look of the list, after the first two items—the fruits of 
royal and courtly benevolence, not very decently to have been avoided— 
brings forcibly to our recollection another memorable document of the 
same kind, which appeared in the columns of the Yorkshire Stingo, to- 
wards effecting the liberation of the incarcerated patriots Mr. Smirk Mud- 
flint and Mr. Barnabus Bloodsuck, and which terminated. if we remember 
right, with “ Brutus and Cassius—four-pence halfpenny,”’ and “ miscella- 
neous sums-—-five farthings.”” One of the last of the yearly subscribers to 
the Guild, “ H. T. Roberts, Esq., of Manchester,” bestows a shilling and a 


enny! 
’ This is significant enough ; but there is another circumstance which 
we cannot but consider tolerably decisive of the fate of the Guild. It is 
certainly quite decisive of the opinion generally entertained about 
it. With the exception of Mr. Hallam and Mr. Rogers—each of whom 
contributes five pounds, accompanied, we have heard, in both cases, with 
a peremptory refusal to take any share in its official proceedings—there 
is an absence, both from the council and subscription list, of every name 
to which the public is accustomed to look when it isa question of honour- 





ing the memory of deceased or alleviating the distress of living genius. 


om the Literary Fund | The wealthy and benevolent Marquis of Lansdowne takes no part in it. 
means of that institution, ! Lord Ellesmere, for the first time in his life, closes his purse to an appeal 
at the time of its first establish- , made in behalf of literature and art. The philanthropic Earl of Carlisle 
|  sreplg a Levite on the other side. The princely generosity of Mr. 


vage Landor, a man unluckily as acute to detect charlatanry as he is 
munificent to aid unfortunate talent, cannot be enlisted in such a cause. 


management ; its officials slumbered at their posts, and for years past no Even Lord John Russell, himself after a fasbion a literary man, and as- 


suredly not the coyest of statesmen in availing himself of opportunities 
of coming before the eyes of the public, has not a guinea or a good word 
to bestow. So it is with Mr. Macaulay, one of the first of living writers ; 
with his brother Privy-Councillors, Mr. Croker and Mr. Disraeli ; with 
Mr. Thackeray, so enthusiastic an admirer of Dickens ; with Tennyson 
and Carlyle, Warren, Lever, Ainsworth, Lewes—in short, with every 
patron of literature, and, excepting its founders, with every literary man 
of the day, From such a fact what istheinference? It can admit of one 
only :—they do not consider the Guild to be wortby of their support. 

Two noblemen, it is right to mention, have given the Guild the sanc- 
tion of their names. We say names, because it does not appear they 
have given itanything else. These are the good-natured Duke of Devon- 
sbire, the least proof of any man living against importunate solicitation ; 
and Lord Granville, who having filled, in succession, nearly every office 
in the State, from Railway Commissioner to Foreign Secretary, without 
finding himself quite at home in any, had now subsided into the almost 
sinecure Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, and may be reason- 
ably supposed to have a good deal of unoccupied time upon his hands.* 
Both the Duke and the Earl are trustees to the funds of the Institution, 
which were probably considered too extensive to be safe under the guard- 
ianship of mere Commoners ; and Lord Granville, “ vir utrique paratus,”’ 
is a councillor besides. 

After a brief statement of the provisions and powers of the Act of In- 
corporation, the prospectus proceeds to the Bye-laws, which are three in 
number, The first and third of them are merely formal, relating to the 
ornamental part of the Society—its honorary members ; but the second, 
and by far the most important—that which defines the yeyregeeess of 
the professional members, who alone are to participate in the bounties 
of the Guild—contains a stipulation which we certainly were not pre- 
pared to meet with in a philanthropic institution :—No man is to be ad- 
mitted to belong to it save upon the payment of two guineas. The other 
qualifications are flexible enough,—but this is indispensable. Like what 
lawyers call a “ condition precedent,”’ it cannot be got rid of. 

Now everybody, we suppose, who has interested himeelf in the foun- 
dation of a Charity knows that the current of public liberality, like a 
river rushing from a lake, flows much more freely at the commencement 
than at any remoter period of its course. Novelty, in fact, is almost as 
essential to people’s sympathies as to their pleasures. With funds so 
limited as those of the Guild, and with the little likelihood that exists, 
after the lapse of two years, of any very considerable increase in them, 
it must be clear that an exceedingly small proportion only of the profes- 
sional members will have any chance of being pecuniarily benefited.. 
For the Life-assurance part of the scheme—which, like the payment of 
the two guineas, is made a “ sine qua non”—will, as we shall presently 
bave to show, be anything but profitable to the aseured ; while the alms- 
houses must necessarily te limited to such a number as a capital under 
£4000 and annual subscriptions of £33 10s. will suffice to build and endow. 
Taking this number at ten—surely a very liberal computation—and sup- 
posing the cost of each house not to exceed £200, there would remain a 
balance of £2000, yielding, at the outside, £80 a year, which being added 
to the £33 10s., and divided among the fortunate occupants, would fur- 
nish each of them with a handsome income of eleven pounds six shillings 
—something above the wages of a housemaid, and below those of a 
moderately-paid cook! Upon what principle, then, we should be glad 
to be informed, is the payment of two guineas based? Is it the magni- 
tude of the prize, cr the chance of drawing it? Or, as Mr. Clerk Jobson 
in “ Rob Roy” succeeded in reconciling his patron to the disagreeable 
duties of the magirny by bidding him think of the dignity of being one 
of the quorum, shall the candidate console himself for his disbursement 
by reflecting on the honour he has purchased by it—that of becoming a 
member of the Guild? The Satzenes: mene we are quite ready to ad- 
mit, is not a very great one initself; but it may be so to many a man 
who is called upon to pay it. Money, more than everything else, is to be 
judged by comparison. Two guineas, at Oxford or Cambridge, will pur- 
chase a day’s hunting ; it will pay, in London, for a box at a theatre ; 
but eighteen-pence, in the days we live in, will command an excellent 
meal at many a tavern, a long way west of the city. In plain words, a 
Society instituted for the benefit of needy authors and artists commences 
by taking his dinner, for four weeks, out of the mouth of everyone of 
them who seeks to belong to it! We have often heard of Charity be- 
ginning at home—bnt we never heard, before, of her beginning with a 
fine! 

The objects of the Guild, we are told, are three ;—* ve Life and 
Annuity Assurance; secondly, provision for the Professional Members of 
it during Sickness ; and, thirdly, the founding and endowing of an insti- 
tution to be called the Guild Institution.” e will say, in their turne, 
a few words of the way in which it is proposed to accomplish each of 
them. 

* 


One more “ object” remains to be noticed—the great and distinguish- 
ing one of the “ Free Residences,” which are to be built and endowed 
“ at some future time.” Upon such a subject our readers will not, we do 
think, expect us to dwell very long. No man, not a thousand times worse 
broken in spirit than in fortunes, would condescend to accept such degrad- 
ing benevolence. Nor would the locality which we have heard mentioned 
as being that in which it is intended to erect these eleemosynary dwell- 
ings be particularly recommended, we fear, by its contiguity to the abode 
of the donor. ‘“ Dr. Johnson,” said Mrs. Thrale, “ would always express 
himself with horror about it, whenever he alluded, which was very rarely, 
to the time he spent in the neighbourhood of his patron Sir Wolstan 
Dixie’s seat ; yet he had a house rent-free, with a salary attached to it, 
and the duties of instruction one would have supposed to be congenial to 
his disposition.” ; : 

All that is passing in a man’s breast, Dr. Jobnson himself might say, 
it is impossible to know, and we can only conjecture as to any part of 
it. Whether the founders of the Guild really contemplate carrying into 
effect this part of their scheme they alone can tell. Many circumstances 
would seem to indicate that if they ever seriously entertained tuch an 
intention they are now, to say the least, very doubtful about it. Its 
fulfilment is deferred for seven years. We are nowhere told in the pros- 
pectus where the houses are to be ; whether they are to be furnished or 
unfurnished ; whether their size and accommodation are to be such as 
might make them suitable dwellings for persons who have other means 
to live uvon than the “ endowment” attached to them, or whether they 
are to be proportioned only by the purses of annuitants of eleven pounds 
six shillings : 

“ Parva sed apta mihi domus.” 


We have no intimation as to what is to be understood by the mreenee 
being guilty of whicht is to be punished with eviction from bes te 
income. We are left in darkness as to whether these “ ae or “ee ee 
are to be distinguished by any particular dress: a sky-blue —. ne 
silver buttons, for instance—the costume of an alms out os aes 4 
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connected with popular instruction” which are to be Ta like r rahe a 
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number of the recipients of the munificence of the Guild—on - = 
ture and Principles of High Art as illustrated in the modern —_ . “4 
a particular reference to the doctrines laid down, upon that subject, * 
the novels of Sir Lytton Bulwer,” would be a fitting inaugural — 4 
tation. This the “ fiserary men” might appropriately recite, on the pt 
casion of a dinner at Knebworth, standing in a line bebind the chairs 
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it by turns, like the ancient chorus or shepherds in an eclogue. . uc A 
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lic were admitted to view it, as the “ comedy” and the “ farce ; hor “a 
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* subject of ver eneral regret when he resigned the “ golden 
keys” of the back hounds, a pest where he contributed more than ly Og’ Ary 
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Prospectus, page 16. Perhaps, after all, it may only mean 
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But enough, and more than enoagh, upon a subject which is too 
serious to be treated with levity, and too ridiculous to be treated serious- 
ly. For the bright genius and the warm heart of one of the founders of 
the Guild we have the sincerest admiration, though we have the ill-for- 
tune of being obliged to differ in opinion from him much oftener than we 
should desire. For his sake, and for the sake of every author and artist 
in Great Britain —whose true interests can never be promoted but may be 
seriously injured by such a scheme—we trust it will quickly find its way 
into that limbo where such myriads of more hopeful and, we are com- 
pelled to add, more honest schemes have gone before it. When it is dead 
-and comfortably interred, with no hatchment above ite head to tell the 
public it intends to rise again, we who write this (in liea of the five 
pounds we would have contributed to a morerational and bopeful pro- 
ject, in the unostentatious name of The Wew Monthly Review,) will 
promise to celebrate its memory in lapidary lines, that shall be worth al- 
most as much as the annual subscription, to the living Guild, of “ H. T. 
Roberts, Esq., of Manchester.”’ 





GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS. 
CHAPTER XIIIL.-—-THE WORLD. 


Selling the Copyright—The Politician’s Day-dreams—Tattersall’'s 
at Flood—A Dandy’s Destiny—A Lounge in the Park—The Noon 
of Fashion—The Fair Equestrian—A Lover on Foot—Bounce’s 
Comforters—The Last Rose of Summer—A Friend’s Advice. 


“Can’t do it, my lord—your lordship must consider—-over-written 
yourself sadly of late--your Broadsides from the Baltic were excellent, 
telling, clever, and eloquent ; but—you’ll excuse me—you were incor- 
rect in your statistics, and mistaken in your facts, Then your last novel, 
Captain Flash ; or, the Modern Grandison, was a dead loss to us— 
lively work—well reviewed--but it didn’t sell. In these days people 
don’t care to go behind the scenes for a peep at aristocratic ruffians and 
chivalrous blacklegs—no, what we want is something original—hot and 
strong, my lord, and lots of nature. Now these translations”—and the 
rey for a publisher it was who spoke, waved his sword of office, a 

uge ivory paper-cutter, towards a bundle of manuscripts—“ these trans- 
lations from the Medea are admirably done—elegant language—profound 
scholarship—-great merit--but the public won’t look at them ; and even 
with your lordship’s name to help them off, we cannot say more than 
three hundred—in point of fact, I think we are hardly justified in going 
as far as that ;” and the publisher crossed his legs and sat back in his 
arm-chair, like aman who had made up his mind. 

We have almost lost sight of Lord Mount Helicon since the Guyville ball, 
but he now turns up, attending to business, as he calls it, and is sitting in 
Mr. Bracketts’ back-room, driving as hard a bargain as he can for the 
barter of his intellectual produce, and conducting the sale in his usual 
careless good-humoured manner, although he has a bill coming due to- 
morrow, and ready money is a most important consideration. The little 
back-room is perfectiy lined with newspapers, magazines, prospectuses, 
books, proof-sheets, and manuscripts, whilst the aristocracy of talent frown 
‘in engravings from the walls—faces generally not so remarkable for their 
beauty as for the dishevelled untidy expression, consequent on disordered 
hair pushed back from off from the temples, and producing the unbecoming 
effect of having been recently exposed to a gale of wind ; nevertheless, 
the illegible autographs beneath symbolize names which fill the world. 

Mr. Bracketts, the presiding genius of the place, is a remarkable man ; 
his broad, high brow and deep-set flashing eyes betray at once the man of 
intellect, the champion whose weapon is the brain, whilst his spare, bent 
frame is attenuated by that mental labour which produces results pre- 

cisely the converse of healthy physical exertion. Mr. Bracketts might 
have been a great poet, a successful author, or a scientific explorer, but 
like the grocer’s apprentice, who is clogged with sweets till he loathes 
the very name of sugar, our publisher has been surfeited with talent, till 
he almost pines to be a boor, to exchange the constant intellectual ex- 
citement which wears him to shreds for placid ignorance, a good appe- 
tite, and fresh air. How can he find time to embody his own thoughts 
who is continually perusing, rejecting, perhaps licking into shape those 
of others; how can he but be disgusted with the puny efforts of the 
scribbler’s wing, when he himself feels capable of flights that would soar 
far out of the ken of that every-day average authorship of which his soul 
is sick?--so beyond an occasional slashing review, written in no forbear- 
ing spirit, he seldom puts po to paper, save to score and interline and 
correct ; yet is he, with all his conscious superiority, not above our na- 
tional prejudices in favour of what we playfully term good society. We 
fear he had rather go to a “crash” at Lady Dinadam’s than sup with Boz. 
He is an Englishman, and his heart warms to a peer--so he lets Lord 
Mount Helicon down very easy, and offers him three hundred for his 
Manuscript. 

“* Hang it, Bracketts,’’ says his lordship, “it’s worth more than that— 
look what it’s cost me; if it hadn’t been for that cursed ‘ Sea-breeze’ 
chorus, I should have been at Newmarket, when ‘ Bowse-and-Bitt,’ won 
‘ The Columa’—and I should have landed ‘a Thow’ at Jeast. But I was 
80 busy at it, I was late for the train. Come, Bracketts, spring a point, 
and I’ll put you ‘ on’ about ‘ Sennacherib’ for the Goodwood Cup.” 

“We should wish to be as liberal as possible, my lord,” replied Mr. 
Bracketts, shaking his head with a smile, ‘ but we have other interests to 
consult--if I was the only person concerned it would be different--but, 
in short, I have already rather exceeded my powers, and I can go no 
farther |” 

“Very well,” said Lord Mount Helicon, looking at his watch, and 
seeing it was time for him to be at Tattersall’s; “only if it goes through 
another edition, we’ll have a fresh arrangement. It’s time for me to be 
off. Any news among the fraternity? Anything good coming out 
soon? 

“Nothing but a novel by a lady of rank,” returned Mr. Bracketts, 
with a meaning smile; “and we all know what that is likely to be. 
Capital title, though: Blue-belle; or, the Double Indfielity—the name 
will sell it. Good morning, good morning, my lord ; pray look in again, 
when you are this way.” And the publisher, having bowed out his noble 
guest, returned to his never-ending labours, whilst Lord Mount Helicon 
whisked into the street, with five hundred things to do, and as usual, a 
‘dozen appointments to keep, all at the same time. 

Let us follow him down to Tattersall’s, whither, on the principle of 
“business first and pleasure afterwards,” he betakes himself at once, 
treading as it were upon air, his busy imagination teeming with a thou- 
sand schemes, and his spirits rising with that self-distilled elixir which 
is only known to the poetic temperament, and which, though springing to 
a certain extent from constitutional recklessness, owes its chief potency 
to the self-confidence of mental superiority—the reflection that, when all 
externals are swept away, when ruin and misfortune have done their 
wickedest, the productive treasure, the germ of future success, is still 
untouched within. 

“If the worst comes to the worst,” thinks his lordship, “ if ‘ Sennache- 
rib’ breaks down, and Blanche Kettering fights shy, and the sons of Judah 
thunder at the door of the ungodly, and ‘the pot boils over,’ and the 
world says ‘it’s all up with Mount,’ have I not still got something to fall 
back upon? Shall not my very difficulties point the way to overcome 
them ; and when I am driven into a corner, won’t I come out and asto- 
nish them all? I’ve got it in me--I know I have. And the reviewers-- 
psha! Idefy them! Let them but lay a finger on my Medea, and I’ll give 
them such a roasting as they haven’t had since the days of the Dunciad. 
Byron did it: why shouldn’t I? If I could only settle down--and I 
could settle down if I was regularly cleaned out--I think I’m man enough 
to succeed. Bring out a work that would shake the Ministry, and scatter 
the Moderate party—then for Progress, Improvement, Enfranchisement, 
and the March with the Times (rogues’ march though it be), and Mount 
Helicon, at the head of an invincible phalanx, in the House, with un- 
bounded popularity out of doors, an English peerage—fewer points to the 
‘coronet——a seat in the Cabinet--why not? But here we are at Tatter- 
sall’s ;” and the future statesman is infernally in want of a few hundreds, 
so now for “ good information, long odds, a safe man, and a shot at the 
favourite !” 

As he walked down the narrow passage out of Grosvenor-place, now 
bowing to peer, now nodding to a trainer, now indulging in quaint dadi- 
nage, which the vulgar call “chaff,” with a dog-stealer, who would have 
suspected the rattling, agreeable, off-hand Mount Helicon of deep-laid 

‘schemes and daring ambition? Nobody saw through him but old Barab- 
bas, the Leg, and he once confided to a confederate on New-market 
Heath. “ There’s not one of the young ones as knows his alphabet, ’cept 
the Lively Lord ; and take my word for it, Plunder, he’s a deep-un.” 

‘ Ifa foreigner would have a comprehensive view of our system of Eng- 
‘lish society all at one glance, let him go into the yard at Tattersall’s 
any crowded “comparing-day,” before one of our great events on the 
turf. There will he see, in its highest perfection, the apparent anomaly 
of aristocratic opinions and democratic habits, the social contradiction 
by which the peer reconciles his familiarity with the Leg and bis hauteur 
towards those almost his equals in rank, who do not happen to be of “ his 
own set.” There he may behold Privy Councillors rubbing shoulders 
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with convicted swindlers, noblemen of unstained lineage, themselves the 
“mirror of honour,” passing their jests for the time, on terms of the 
most perfect equality with individuals whose only merit is success; and 
that indescribable immunity some persons are allowed to enjoy, by which, 
according to the proverb, “ one man is entitled to steal a horse, when 
another may not even look at a halter.” But this apparent equality 
can only flourish in the stifling atmosphere of the Ring, or the free 
breezes of Newmarket-heath. Directly the book is shut, my lord is a very 
different man, and Tom This or Dick That would find it another story 
altogether, were he to expect the same familiarity in the county-rooms 
or the hunting-field which he has enjoyed in that vortex of speculation, 
where, after all, he merely represents “ a given quantity,” asa layer of the 
odds, and where his money is as good as another man’s, or, at least, is so 
considered. Nay, the very crossing which divides Grosvenor-place from 
the Park, is a line of demarcation quite sufficient to convert the knowing, 
off-hand nod ef our lordly speculator into the stiff, cold bow and studi- 
ously polite greeting of “ the Grand Seigneur.” Verily, would-be gen- 
tlemen, who take to racing as a means of “ getting into society,” must 
often find themselves grievously deceived. But Lord Mount Helicon is 
in the thick of it. Tattersall greets him with that respectful air which 
his good taste never permits him to lay aside, whether he is discussing a 
matter of thousands with Sir Peter Pienipo, or arranging the sale of a 
forty-pound hack for an ensign in the Guards; therefore is he himself re- 
spected by all. “ You should have bought two of the yearlings, my lord,” 
says he, in his quiet, pleasant voice ; “‘Colonel Cavesson never sent us 
up such a lot in his life before.” 

‘*‘Ha! Mount!’ exclaims Lord Middle Mile, with a hearty smack on 
his friend’s shoulders, “ the very man I wanted to see,” and straight- 
way he draws him aside, and plunges into an eartnest conversation, in 
which, ever and anon, the whispered words—“ carry the weight,” “ stay 
the distance,” and “stand a cracker on ‘ Sennacherib,’” are distinctly 
audible.’’ 

“T can afford to lay your lordship seven to one,” observes an extra po- 
lite individual, who seems to consider the laying and taking the oddsas 
the normal condition of man, and whose superabundant courtesy is only 
equalled by the deliberate carefulness of his every movement, masking, as 
it does, the lightning perception of the hawk and, shall we add, the in- 
satiable rapacity of that bird of prey. Mount Helicon moves from one 
group to another, intent on the business in hand. He invests largely 
against “ Nesselrode” (not the diplomatist nor pudding, but the race- 
horse of that name), and backs “ Sennacherib”’ eavily, for the Good- 
wood cup. He takes the odds to a hundred pounds, besides, from his po- 
lite friend, ‘‘ who regrets he cannot offer him a point or two more,” and, 
on looking over the well-filled pages of his book, hugs himself with the 
self-satisfied feeling of a man who has done a good day’s work, and ef- 
fected the crowning stroke to a ficurishing speculation. 

As he walks up the yard, a quick step follows close upon him, a hand 
is laid on his shoulder, and a well-known voice greets him in drawling 
tones, which he recognises as the property of our military Adonis, the 
irresistible Captain Lacquers. ‘‘Going to the park, Mount?” says the 
Hussar with more animation than he usually betrays. “If you’ve a mind 
for a turn I'll send my cab away,’’ and the peer, who cultivates Lac- 
quers, as he himself says, “ for amusement, just as he goes to see Keeley,”’ 
replying in the affirmative, a tiny child, in top-boots and cockade, is with 
difficulty woke, and dismissed, in company with a gigantic chestnut horse, 
towards his own stables. How that urchin who, being deprived of his 
natural rest at night, constantly sleeps whilst driving by day, is tosteer 
through the omnibuses in Piccadilly, is a matter of speculation for those 
who love “ horrid accidents ;” but it is fortunate that the magnificent 
animal knows his own way home, and will only stop once, at a door in 
Park-lane, where he is used to being pulled-up, and where, we are con- 
cerned to add, his master has no business, although he is sufficiently wel- 
come. “The factis I want to consult you, Mount, about a deuced 
ticklish affair,” proceeded the dandy, as he linked his arm in his compa- 
nion’s, and wended his way leisurely towards the park. 

“Not going to call anybody out, are you?” rejoined “ Mount,” with a 
quaint expression of countenance. “ ’Pon my soul if you are I’ll put you 
up with your back toa tree, or along a furrow, or get you shot, somehow, 
and then nobody will ever ask me to be ‘ a friend’ again.” 

“Worse than that,’ replied Lacquers, looking very grave, “I’m ina 
regular fix—up atree, by Jove. Fact is, I’m thinking of marrying— 
marrying, you know: devilish bad business, isn’t it.”’ 

‘“Why, that depends,” said his confidant ; “ of course you’ll be a great 
loss, and all that, break so many hearts too; but then think—the duty 
you owe your country. The breed of such men must not be allowed to 
become extinct. No; I should say you ought to make the sacrifice.” 

Lacquers looked immensely comforted, and went on—“ Well, I’ve made 
arrangements—that’s to say, I’ve ordered some of the things—dressing- 
case, set of phaéton-harness, large chest of cigars,—but, of course, it’s no 
use getting everything till it’s all settled. Now you know, Mount, I’m 
a deuced domestic fellow, likely to make a girl happy. I’m not one of 
your tearing dogs that require constant excitement ; I could live in the 
country quite contentedly part of the year. I’ve got resources within 
myself—I’m fond of hunting and shooting, and—no, I[ can’t stand fishing, 
but still, don’t you think I’m just the man to settle?” 

“Certainly ; it’s all your fitfor,” replied his friend. 

“ Well, now to the point. I’ve not asked the girl yet, you know, but I 
don’t anticipate much difficulty there,” and the suitor smoothed his mous- 
taches with a self-satisfied smile; ‘‘but, of course, the relations will 
make a bother about settlements, ‘love light as air’ you know, and 
‘human flies,’ and that; still we must provide for everything. Well, 
my lawyer informs me that I can’t settle anything during my brother’s 
life-time, and he’s just a year older than myself—that’s what I call ‘a 
stopper.’ Now, Mount, your’e a sharp fellow—man of intellect, you 
know—’Gad, I wouldn’t give a pin for a fellow, without brains—what do 
you advise me to do?” 

This was rather a poser, even for a Geeaes of Lord Mount Heli- 
con’s fertile resources, but he was never long at a loss, so, as he took off 
his hat to a very pretty woman in a barouche, he replied, in his off-hand 
way, “ Do? why, elope, my good fellow—run away with her—carry her 
off like a Sabine bride, only let her take all her clothes with her—save 
you a frousseau. Has she money ?”’ 

“ Plenty, I fancy; from what I hear, I should think Miss Kettering 
can’t have less than——”’ 

“The devil!” interrupted Lord Mount Helicon, in a tone that would 
have made most men start. “ You don’t mean to say you want to marry 
Miss Kettering?” 

“ Well, I think she wants to marry me,” rejoined Lacquers, perfectly 
unmoved ; “and you know one can’t refuse a lady ; but it’s only fair to 
a 5 she hasn’t actually asked me.”’ 

ord Mount Helicon felt for a moment intensely disgusted. Blanche’s 
beauty and her simple pretty, manner had touched him, as far as a man 
could be touched who had so many irons in the fire as his lordship, but 
the impulse for fun, the delight he experienced in quizzing his unsus- 
pootas friend, soon overcame all other feelings, and he proceeded to egg 
acquers on. and assure him of his undoubted success, for the express 
purpose of amusing himself with the Hussar’s method of courtship. ‘Be- 
sides,’ thought he, “such a flat as this hanging about her will keep other 
fellows off ; and with a girl like her, I shall have little difficulty in “cutting 
him out.” So he advised his friend to take time, and “allow her to get 
accustomed to his society, and gradually entangled in his fascinations, 
and then, my dear fellow,” he added,“ when she finds she can’t live with- 
ont you—when she has got used to your engaging ways, as she is to her 
oodle’s—when she can no more bear to be parted from you than from 
er bull-finch, then speak up like a man—bring all your science into 
play—come with a rush—and win cleverly at the finish!” 

“Aye, that’s all very well,” mused the Captain, “that’s just my idea, but 
in the mean time some fellow might cut me out. Now, there’s our Major 
—D’Orville, you know—(’Gad, how hot it is! let’s lean over the rails)— 
D’Orville seems to be always in Grosvenor-square. He’s an old fellow, 
too, but he has a deuced taking way with women. I don’t know what 
they see in him either. To be sure, he was good-looking; but he’s a 
man of no education’ (Lacquers himself could scarcely spell his own name), 
and he must be forty, if he’sa day. Look at this fellow on the black 
cob. By Jove! it’s old Bounce,—and talk of the devil—there’s D’Orville 
riding with Miss Kettering next the rails. This is a go.’ 

Now the little guileless conversation we have here related was hardly 
more worthy of record than the hundred and one nothings, by the inter- 
change of which gentlemen of the present day veil their wunt of ideas 
from each other, save for the fact of its being overheard by ears into which 
it sank like molten lead, creating an effect far out of proportion to its 
own triviality, Frank Hardingstone was walking close behind the 
speakers, and unwittingly heard their whole dialogue, even to the con- 
clading remerk with which Lacquers, as he leaned his elbows on the rails, 
and passed the frequenters of “the Ride’ in review before him, expressed 
his disapprobation of the terms on which Major D’Orville stood with 
Blanche Kettering. Poor Frank; How often a cusual word, dropped 
perhaps in jest from a coxcomb’s lips, has power to wring an honest 





manly heart to very agony. Our man of action has been endeavouring, 





ever since the Guyville ball, to drive Blanche’s image from his thoughts, ' 
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with an energy worthy of better success than it otbained. He had busied 
himself at his country-place with his farm, and his Epreny ont his tenants, 
and his poor, and had found it all in vain. The fact is, he was absurdly in 
love with Blanche—that was the long and short of it—and after months 
of self-restraiat, and self-denial, and discomfort, he resolved to do what 
what he had better have done at first, to go to London, mingle in society 
and enter the lists for his ladye-love on equal terms with his rivals. And 
this was the encouragement he received on his appearance in the _me- 
tropolis. He bad a great mind to go straight home again, so he resolved 
to call on the morrow in Grosvenor-square, to ascertain with his own 

the utter hopelessness of his affection, and then—why then--make up 
mind to the worst, and bear his destiny llke a man, though the world 
would be a lonely world to him for evermore. Frank was still young, 
and would have repelled indignantly the consolation, had such been 
offered him, of brighter eyes and a happier future. No, at his age 
there is but one woman in the universe. Seared, callous hearts, that 
have sustained many a campaign, know better, but verily in this respect 
we hold that ignorance is bliss. Frank, too, leaned against the rails when 
Mount Helicon and Lacquers passed on, and gazed upon the aunshiny 
gaudy scene around him with a wistful eye and an aching heart. 

Tt was high noon in fhe great world of London, that is to say, it was 
was about half-past five pr. m., and the children of Mammon where in full 
dress. In the streets gay, glittering, well appointed carriages were bow- 
ling smoothly along, with sleek horses stepping proudly together, and 
turning, as coachmen say, on a sixpence, guided by skilful pilots that can 
drive toaninch. Inside, shaded by parasols of the most gorgeous hues, 
sat fair delicate women, dressed to the utmost perfection of the art, with 
aérial bonnets at the very back of their glossy hair and dainty heads, 
bent down as they reclined upon their cushions, till every upward glance 
shot from beneath those sweeping eyelashes bore a tenfold shaft of con- 
quest against the world. Anon taper fingers in white kid gloves were 
kissed to a dandy on the pavement, and the fortunate dandy bowed, and 
sprang erect again, a taller man by an inch. ’Tis always judicious to 
appear on the best of terms with smart ladies in coronetted carriages. 
Bond-street was in a state of siege—‘Redmayne’s’’ looked like a beehive— 
“Haunt and Roskill’s’ resembled a flower-show—country cousins were 
bewildered and over-come—quiet old gentlemen like ourselves were 
pining for their strawberries and their roses--wearied servants meditated 
on the charms of beer—the narrow strip of sky overhead smiled blue as 
the Mediterranean, and the tide of carriages in Piccadilly was like the 
roar of the ocean. In the Park, though the space was greater, yet did 
the crowd appear no less—double lines of carriages blocked up the drive 
by the Serpentine, and unassuming broughams, with provokingly pretty 
faces inside, halted perforce amongst the matronage of England, 
in the liveries and escutcheons of their lawful lords. In the ride, the 
was thickening still, and balf a country seemed to be gathering on “the 
broad road’’—we speak literally, not metaphorically--mounted on steeds 
worth a prince’s ransom, we ought to say, but here our conscientious 
regard for verity compels us to stop short, and to remark” that although 
every now and then our eye may be gladdened by that most beautiful of 
all spectacles, a handsome woman on a fine horse, yet in many sorry in- 
stances the gentlemen of England who “sit at home at ease” effectually 
prevent their wives and daughters from enjoying a like sedentary com- 
posure, by mounting them on the veriest “rips’’ that ever dingrnote. > 
side-saddle. “He’ll do to carry a lady,” they say of some wretch that 
has neither pace, nor strength, nor action, for themselves, and forthwith 
gentle woman, blest in her ignorance tit-tups along, nothing doubting, 
upon this tottering skeleton. Fortune favours her own sex, but if — 
thing happens a woman is almest sure to be hurt. No—to carry a y: 
a horse ought to be as near perfection as it is possible for that animal 
arrive—strong, fast, well-shaped, handsome, and fine-tempered, his good 
qualities and his value should correspond with the treasure and the charms 
which are confided to his charge. But we have said there are exceptions, 
and Blanche’s bay horse, “Water King,” was a bright particular star 
among his equine fellows. Humble pedertrians stopped to gaze open- 
mouthed on that shapely form—the marble crest, the silky mane, the 
small quivering ear, the wide, proud nostril, and the game, wild eye,— 
the round, powerful frame, hard and smooth and well defined as sculptured 
marble, showing on the “ off-side’’ its whole lengthy progortions, unin- 
terrupted save by girth and eaddle-flap, and the little edge of cambric 
handkerchief peeping from the latter. Rich cnnviant as he was gentle, 
few horses could canter up the Ride, like “‘ Water King,’ and as he bent 
himself to his mistress’s hand, snorting in his pride, his thin black 
tail swishing in the air; and his glossy skin flecked with foam, many a 
smart philosopher of the “nil admirari”’ school turned upon his saddle 
to approve, and drawled to his brother idler, “Gad, that’s a mon- 
strous clever horse, and rather a pretty girl riding him.’’ Major D’Or- 
ville thought they were a charming couple as he accompanied Miss Ket- 
tering and her steed with the careful air of proprietorship seldom 
assumed save by an accepted suitor. The Major was a delightful com- 
penton for the park. He knew everybody, and everybody knew him. 

e had the knack of making that sort of quiet disjointed conversation 
which accords so well with an equestrian ¢é@te-d-téte. Defend us at 
all times from a long story! but especially on horseback. The Major’s 
remarks, however, were seldom too diffiuse. “ You see that man on the 
cream-coloured horse,’’ he would say, ‘‘ that’s Discount, the famous mo- 
ney-lender. He gave a dinner yesterday to ten people that cost a hun- 
dred pounds, and he’s telling everybody to-day all the particulars of 
the “Carte” and the “Bill.” “Do you know that lady with the 
dark eyes and a netting all over her horse ?—that’s Lady Legerde- 
main—she keeps a legion of spirits, as she says, and will raise the dead 
for you any night you like to go to her house in Tyburnia Proper.” “ How 
shocking,” Blanche replies, with a look of incredulity. ‘“ Fact, I assure 
you,”’ returns the Major. ‘Sir Roger Rearsby asked to see an old brother 
officer who was killed at Toulouse, and they showed him his own French 
cook? but Lady Legerdemain says the spirits are fallible, just like our- 
selves. Who’s this in uniform ?—why, it’s “ Uppy”—he don’t look very 
disconsolate, does he, Miss Kettering?’’ and the Major smiled a meaning 
smile, and Blanche looked down and blushed. “Some men would not 
‘ wear the willow’ so contentedly ’’—proceeded D’Orville, Jowering his 
voice to a half-melancholy tone—“ it’s setting too much upon a cast to ask 
a question when a negative is to swamp one’s happiness for life. I honour 
the man that has courage to do so, but for my part I confess I bave not.” 
‘‘T never knew you were deficient in that particular,’ replied Blanche 
looking down again, and blushing deeper than before. Blanche! Blanche! 

ou little coquette, you are indeed coming on in the atmosphere of 

ondon--you like the Major very much, but ys know you do not like 
him well enough to marry him—yet you would be gees «| to lose him, 
you spoilt child!—and so you lead him on like this, and look more be- 
witching than ever with those downcast eyes and long silky lashes. Not- 
withstanding their difference of years our pair are playing a game ay 
common in society, called “ Diamond cut diamond.” “Iam a thor 
coward in some things,’ returned D’Orville, not without a flush of 
conscious pride, as he remembered how his spirit used to rise with the 
tide of battle ; “like all other cowards, nothing would make me bold but 
the certainty of success,”’ he pressed closer to “ Water King’s ” side, and 
sank his voice almost to a whisper as he added--“ Could I but hope for 
that, | could dare anything. Could I but think that my devotion, my 
idolatry, was not thanklessly thrown away, I should be—— ;”’ the Major 
stopped short, for Blanche turned pale as death, and her head drooped as 
if she must have fallen from her horse. 

What made the girl start and sicken as though an adder had stung her 
to the quick ?--What made her lean her little hand for support on “ Water 
King’s” strong firm neck, because her brain was reeling and everything, 
--joy,-*sunshine,—-existence seemed to be passing away? Was it for the 
mute reproach conveyed by that pale face among the crowd—was it for 
the calm broad eye, bent on her “ more in sorrow thanin anger,” and 
seeming, as it gazed, to bid her an eternal farewell ?” 

Frank Hardingstone had seen it all. Unobserved himself among the 
pedestrians that thronged the footway, he had marked Blanche and her 
cavalier as they paced slowly down the Ride, had marked the girl’s flush 
of triumph as her admirer drew closer and closer to her side, had marked 
that nameless “ something” between the pair which people can never 
entirely conceal when they “ understand each otber,”’ and had drawn his 
own conclusions from the sight. But the decencies of society must be 
preserved, though the heart is breaking, and Frank drew himself up and 
took his hat off with a bow that did honour to his qualities as an actor. 
The old gentleman in gaiters and the tall boy from Eton on either side of 
him never guessed the amount of mental agony undergone by a fellow- 
creature whom they actually touched! Civilization bas its tortures as 
well as Barbarism. Blanche, too, returned the courtly gesture, but her 
weaker nature was scarcely equal to the effort, and had it not been that 
Uncle Baldwin fidgetted up, on the instant, in more than his usual hurry 
to get home, ehe was conscious that her strength must have given way, 
and—feel for her, beautiful and daring Amazons who frequent the Ride! 
—that she must have burst into tears, and made ascene in the park! 

Now old Bounce, albeit a gentleman of extremely punctual babits, as 
is often the case with those who have nothing to do, and moreover, a man 
of healthy appetite and a strong regard for the dinner-hour, had never be- 
fore betrayed such a morbid anxiety to get home and dress, as on the oc- 
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casion on. The fact is he, too, was restless and excited, although 
the sod dag its own peculiar charms for the veteran, who entertain- 
ed, at sixty, a spice of that romance which is often erroneous! considered 
to sixteen. Yes, “the boy with the bow” no more disdained to 
e a shot at Bounce than at Falstaff, and our old friend was even now 
balancing on the brink of that eventful plunge which, if not made before 
“ the grand climacteric,” it is generally thought advisable to postpone 
sine die. Mary Delaval had made an unconscious conquest. The feeling 
had been gradually but surely developed, and the constant presence of 
gach a woman had been too much, even for a heart hardened by more 
than forty years of soldiering, baked by an Indian sun, and further de- 
fended by triple plies of flannel, worn for chronic rheumatism, and usually 
pre | as effective a rampart t the assaults of love as the “xs 
triplex” of Horace itself. First the General thought “this Mrs. Delaval 
was a ry, nice creature. Zounds! it’s lucky for her I’m not a younger 
man!” Then he arrived at “ Beautiful / woman, begad. Zounds'! it’s 
lucky for me she’s not half aware of her attractions!” and from that the 
transition was easy and natural to “ Sensible : such manners, such 
dignity ; fit for any position in the world. Zounds! Il) make her Mrs. 
Bounee—do as I re own commanding officer, nobody else to con- 
sult—of course she won’t throw such a chance away.” This latter con- 
sideration, however, although he repeated it to himself twenty times a 
day, had hitherto prevented the General from making any very decided 
at When a man, even an old one, really cares for a woman, he is 
always somewhat diffident of success, and Mary’s sexagenarian suitor, 
bold as brass in theory, was like any other lover in practice. 
But the breakfast at the barracks had wonderfully encouraged the Gene- 
ral. He found Mrs. Delaval constantly at his side. He knew nothing of 
previous acquaintance with D’Orville, still less could he guess at the 
secret which lay buried in her heart, and which was fading her beauty and 
her e on day by day. How could he tell whose tears 
were that blistered the ne per on that African Mail column? 
80 natural conclusion at which he arrived was, that the same charms 
which had done such execution in India, and had driven the Cheltenham 
‘widow to the verge of despair, were again at their old tricks; and that 
having succeeded in attacking the most adorable of her sex, it only re- 
mained for him, in common humanity, to present her with all that was 
left of his faseinating self. And now began in earnest the General’s 
— and misgivings. It was a tremendous step ; he had never done it 
; though often on the brink, he had always drawn back in time, 
and yet many of his old friends had got through it. Mulligatawney had 
married a widow—by the by was Mrs. Delaval a widow? he had never 
thought of asking—perhaps her husband was alive? At any rate this 
state of uncertainty was not to be borne, and after consulting one or two 
of his old cronies, and getting their opinions, he would take some decided 
steps—that he would—ask the question, and stand the shot like a man. 

The General agreed with Montrose :— 

He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all. 

In pursuance of this doughty resolution, our veteran warrior took ad- 
vantage of his niece’s long téte-d-téte with Major D’Orville,jto drop behind 
on the black cob, and sound his two old friends, Mulligatawney of the 
Civil Service, and Sir Bloomer Buttereup of no service at all, save that 
of the ladies, on the important step which he meditated taking. 

“ Lonely place, London,” said the General, reining in the cob, and set- 
tling himself into what he considered a becoming attitude; “ at least for 
a bachelor. No solitude like that of a crowd.—What ?” 

“ Better be alone than bothered to death by women,’’ growled Malli- 
ren a thin, withered, sour-looking individual, with a long, yellow 

. “IT like London en gargon, only Mrs. Mulligatawney always will 
= up whenever I do. Egad, you bachelors don’t know when you're well 


“ Poor bachelors,” simpered Sir Bloomer Butteroup, riding up with his 
best air, he having dropped behind (a young rogue!), to make eyes at a 
very smart lady on the trottcir. “ Poor fellows, nobody lets us alone, 
Bounce, and yet we’re perfectly harmless--innocent as doves. I wish I was 
married, though, too; it fixes one, eh !—keeps the butterfly constant to 
the rose ;” and Sir Bloomer heaved his padded chest with an admirably 
got-up sigh, still shooting zil/ades at the nowise disconcerted lady on the 
trottoir. You would hardly have guessed Sir Bloomer to be sixty-five ; 
at least, not as he appeared before the world on that cantering grey horse. 
To be sure, he had his riding costume on; riding hat, riding wig, riding 
coat, trowsers, boots, and padding ; not to mention a belt, the loosening 
of which let the whole fabric fall to pieces. They say he is lifted on his 
horse ; we have reason to believe he could not wa/k five yards in that 
dress to save his life. Perhaps if we saw him, as his valet does, divested 
of his beautiful white teeth, his dark hair and whiskers, his florid healthy 
colour, and that stalwart, deep-chested figure of buckram and wadding 
which encases the real man within, we might not be disposed to question 
the accuracy of Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage in point of dates. But 
as he sits now on his high-broke horse, in his well-stuffed saddle, the very 
youngest of the shavelings who aspire to dandyism call him “ Buttereup”’ 
to his faee, and plume themselves on his notice, and quote him, and look 
up to him, not as a beacon, but an example. 

“ You’re right, sir,” says the General, with his accustomed energy, in 
a tone that makes the black cob start beneath him. “ Don’t tell me— 
should have married forty years ago. Never mind: better late than 
never. Now I’ll tell you I’ve thought of it. We're not to live entirely 
for ourselves. How d’ye mean? I’ve thought of it, I tell you!” 

“ Thought of it, have you ?” rejoins Mulligatawney, with a grim smile ; 
“then at your time of life, Bounce, I should recommend you to confine 


yourself to thinking of it.” 

“ Not at all, my dear fellow,” 1 Sir Bloomer. “ Bounee, I congra- 
tulate you. Introduce me, pray. Is she charming? young? beautiful? 
graceful? Happy Bounce—lucky dog—irresistible warrior !’’ The Gene- 
ral feels three inches taller, and resolves to settle the matter the instant 
he pets home. But Milligatawney interposes with his sardonic grin. “No 
fool like an old one. You'll excuse me, but if you ask my advice, I’ll 
give it you in three words, ‘Do and Repent ;’ you'll never regret it 

ut once—experto crede.”’ The General turns from one to the other, like 
the Wild Huntsman between his ghostly advisers, the Radiant Spirit on 
his white charger, and the Mocking Demon on his steed from Hell—he 
feels quite incapable of making up his mind. 

“ Delightful state,” says Sir Bloomer ;--“‘ Alwaysin hot water,” growls 
Mulligatawney. “Lovely woman; affectionate nurse ; take care of you 
when you’re il!,” pleads the one ;—“Cross as twe sticks ; open carriage in 
an east wind ; give a ball when you’ve got the gout,” urges the other. 
“Tn sentiment ; linked in rosy chains ; heaven upon earth ; ”’ 
lisps the ancient dandy ;—“ Always quarrelling ; Kilkenny cats; if you 
must go to the devil, go your own way, but not indouble harness,” grunts 
the world-worn cynic ; and the General turns his cob’s head, and aecom- 
panies his niece home, more lexed than ever, as is usually the case 
with a man when, bethinking him that “in the multitude of counsellors 
there is safety,” he has been led into the hopeless labyrinth of “ talking 
the matter over with a few friends.” 





SPORTING ON THE BANKS OF THE TIGRIS. 


In the winter of 185— I spent some weeks in Baghdad, and I was for- 
tanate in meeting as pleasant society in that out-of-the-way corner of the 
globe as it has ever been my fortune to fall in with. 

We were all sportsmen, and many a hunting or shooting party did we 
me b> oe i = pleasantest of them was a 

ruins of Ctesiphon—-more, I am afraid, as v es of the 
chase than Z = enius peng ? i 

This was @ grand “chasse” of the season, and accordingly we 
mustered strong. Most of the European inhabitants of Baghdad contri- 
buted to swell our party, so that we numbered some eighteen or twenty, 
French and English ; and this, when the number of followers requisite in 
the East is eoeadercd, made no contemptible force for a skirmish with 
either the wild beasts or the as wild Arabs of the Desert. 

We yee a io aby Ne = English war-steamer stationed at 

» as Make one of her periodical voyages to 
Busra kt > Persian Gulf, oe at ” ‘vend of the stver Ctesi- 
phon, ot our way across é great arch w is the sole remnant 
of p42 eae ee ane of Khosroes ITI. 5 
n seen uge mass towering above e plain from the 
road between Baghdad and Babylon, or from the distant waesbes of the 
Eaphrates,—sometimes standing alone in its naked majesty, at other 
times fancifully changed and reduplicated by the mirage, or raised from 
the ground into the higher regions of the air. Sometimes the arch would 
appear to be double, one resting upon the other, whilst at others the 
vault itself would be seen in its natural postion, but surmounted by half 
a dozen inverted arehes, all of the same gigantic size. 

T had lon to explore it, and standing beneath it, to ascertain 
if, divested of the Se of mirage and the contrast of the sur- 
eae plain, it y was of the extraordinary size it appeared from 
a ce. 





We got but ap » ay for our guns, and only bagged two or three 
brace Gf franco! each, so we were not sorry to find our horses waiting 
for us under the arch. It had formed the iwan, or porch, of one wing of 
the “Great White Palace,” which, with the exception of this and a por- 
tion of the handsome facade, was pulled down by the Caliph Mamoun to 
furnish materials for the building of Baghdad. ; 

We at once determined to endeavour to reach the top, but, with the ex- 
ception of a couple of midshipmen, who clambered along the steep walls 
and leaped over the fissures like cats, and myself, our party gradually 
dropped off and retraced their steps. There was one very ugly crack 
across the waggon-roof, which had to be jumped, the starting-place being 
a single brick projecting from the smooth perpendicular wall, and the 
landing much of the same kind. 

But when I rejoined my eompanions upon the parapet of the Rete, I 
was amply repaid for any labour the ascent might have cost me. We bad 
perhaps the most extensive view that could be obtained over the flat de- 
serts of Chaldwa. To the north lay the domes and minarets of Baghdad, 
rising amid their belt of palm-trees from the bank of the river, which 
gleamed here and there in its tortuous course through the plain. Nearer 
were the five well-known palms which mark the ferry of Diala, and to- 
wards the west the line of | khans which shelter travellers to Hillah and 
Babylon, or to the second cities of Kerbela and Meshid Ali. Southwards, 
we could trace the river far away in the distance, till we almost fancied 
we could make out the line of the majestic Shat-el-Arab—the river 
formed by the junction of the Tigris and the Euphrates ; while the only 
bounded horizon, that on the east was formed by the mountains of Per- 
sia. Beneath us, as it were, though in reality a couple of miles distant, 
rose the forty or fifty white tents of our encampment, and we bailed our 
homes as though they had been as unchangeable as the lares and penates 
of our English firesides. 

I know nothing more delightful than a tent life. The perfect freedom 
and independence which it gives—for wherever there is water there one 
can encamp—and the look of comfort which it so speedily puts on, cause 
one to regret but little the well-furnished hotels of Europe in the path- 
less wastes of the East. In the morning we would mount our horses, and 
cantering over the half of our day’s journey, if there was nothing to 
draw us aside from our road, would reach a smal! tiffin-tent, which had been 
sent on early, before the intense heat of mid-day set in ; and then again, 
when the evening breeze began to blow, we would remount and ride on 
to our encamping-ground, where the tents which had passed us on the 
road were already waiting for us with their wonted aspect. Drop the 
heavy curtain which serves as a door, and what is there to remind us 
that we have changed our resting place for the last six months? Here 
are the same soft cushions and carpets, the same tables and chairs in their 
old places, and the bed in its accustomed corner. The very portmanteaus 
have relinquished their travelling propensities, and have settled down 
into stay-at-home members of the family. And then, by the time our 
boots have been pulled off, and we have taken a few whiffs from the nurgila, 
or calaiine, with which the active chiboukchi greeted our arrival, dinner 
is smoking on the board. 

But I have wandered from the arch, of which we had now reached the 
summit. From thence we could far better appreciate its immense 
size. The keystone is, I believe, 108 feet above the present level of 
the soil, which has of course risen considerably with the accumulations of 
time ; and I am afraid to mention what, as far as I remember, is the 
= ? the span. It is sufficient to say, that it appeared wide for its 

eight 

The sun was getting near the horizon, and we clambered hastily over 
the awk ward chasm and hurried down to our horses. When we had once 
reached them, the distance across the now desert Bostan, or Palace Gar- 
dens, to our encampment mattered very little, and we galloped into it 
just as the little steamer was dropping into her moorings against the 
bank, within fifty yards of my tent. e 

I had not been long asleep that night before my dreams began to take 
a very disturbed character, and at last one noise, louder than the rest, 
broke them suddenly, and I started to my feet. The whole camp was in 
an uproar. Horses, mules, sheep—all were shrieking as I never heard 
them shriek before, and trying to break from their tethers ; and present- 
ly, the deep, hollow sound came again, and the mystery of the clamour 
was at once cleared up,—there was a lion prowling round the camp. But 
we had some forty or fifty Arabs on guard, and they lighted fires around 
us, and kept up a continual firing of guns in the dark, so that, though we 
had but little sleep from the noise, we lost none of our animals. 

For several nights following the same thing occurred, until my patience 
was fairly exhausted, and I had a hole dug in which I could lie and watch 
for the intruder, who had taken a particular fancy to one of my favourite 
horses, and was therefore more obnoxious to me than to anybody else. I 
watched all night, but in vain. I know not if the monarch of heasts 
was tired of his fruitless attempts, but we never saw or heard of him 
again. His appearance, however, gave rise to many discussions on the 
subject of lions and lion-hunts, and often was old Abderakhman Arslan 
—Abderakhman of the Lion—called upon for the story to which he owed 
his cognomen. 

He was sleeping out and alone one night in the desert, when he felt the 
warm breath of an animal on his face, and, springing quickly to his feet, 
found himself face to face with a lion. The suddenness of the movement 
startled the animal, and Abderakhman had time to draw his scymetar 
before the beast sprung upon him. Then ensued a fight which eclipsed 
every other tale of prowess even in that land of adventure, and which 
ended in the death of the lion. Abderakhman, however, did not escape 
unscathed, but he is proud of exhibiting the deep scars left on his arms 
and chest ; and the lion skin hangs over the door of his tent, to bear 
witness to the truth of this story. 

The morning after we reached Ctesiphon we sallied forth for a boar- 
hunt, but long beat in vain through the jungles which border the river. 
At last there was a cry of “ Boars!” and away we went. Such ground 
as it was to ride over! At first it was tolerably open; but after a while 
we came to a broad belt of tussock-grass, its long leaves floating above 
our heads, or weaving ropes between the feet of our luckless horses, which 
were besides every moment stumbling over its knotted roots. This was 
at last got over, and the ground in front looked better; but when we 
came upon it, we found it so cracked by the sun that I, for one, thought 
it impossible to go on. The boar, however, was at the other side, and 
cross it we must. How we managed it I have never to this day under- 
stood, but Iamcertain that none but an Arab horse could have done it. 
The hot sun, acting upon the mud left by an overflow of the river, had 
so cracked the surface that there was not a square foot of solid ground, 
and between each of the pinnacles, thus left were yawning chasms which 
must infallibly have broken the leg of any horse unfortunate enough to 
put his foot in one. 

As we went on the ground improved in a very slight degree, and now 
began the excitement of the chase. There were but two before me, and 
we urged on our horses at their utmost speed, in order to get the first 
spear in the boar. My grey carried me gallantly, but L was still 
in front, and dashing up to the animal, sent his spear in behind the 
shoulder. The boar immediately faced about and charged at him, but 
his well-trained horse had wheeled round, and after a sharp gallop of a 
couple of hundred yards,—-the hunter in thisease hunted by his prey,— 
the game came to bay. As we gathered round, a stupid servant on a 
runaway horse galloped a little too near him; the furious animal gave 
one rush, and in a moment the luckless cook was rolling on the ground, 
and his horse panting in the last agonies of death. But this state of af- 
fairs did not last long ; L——’s thrust had been well delivered, and the 
huge brute needed no more. Presently he began to rock from side to side, 
and then quietly lay down--as I have seen the bulls in a Spanish arena—- 
never to rise again. He wasa grand old fellow, and his tusks were first- 
rate ; but afterwards, when, to the horror of our Mohammedan servants, 
we tried to eat some of his forbidden flesh, our teeth failed to make any 
— on it. 

e now began to retrace our steps, and we were all entangled in the 
thickest of the jungle when the glad cry of “ A boar! a boar!” again 
broke upon us, We had hardly received this warning when a fellow, who 
looked at the moment twice as big as our last victim, came dashing 
through the reeds towards me. We neither of us saw one another until 
we were face to face, but directly he perceived me, with that vicious toss 
of the tusk with which he can rip a horse from the shoulder to the tail, 
he charged. There was not a moment to be lost, and striking my spurs 
deep into my horse’s sides, he dashed into the wall of reeds which sur- 
rounded us. The boar gee very close,—my boot still bears the mark 
where it was grazed by his tusk ; but as he passed by I shortened my spear, 
—a work of no small difficulty, hemmed in as I was—and plunged it be- 
hind me into his flank. He soon broke from the jungle, and on reaching 
the open country, wasspeared before I had made my way out of the 
thicket in which I was entangled. 

Two boars made a pretty fair bag for one day, but on our way home 
we roused such flocks of francolin from the caper-bushes, that we called 
for our guos, and in an hour or so had managed to average some eight or 
ten brace each. This bird is found S meee numbers along the lower 
course of the Tigris, amongst the low es which generally skirt the de- 
sert. It is about the size of a blackcock, but the plumage more resem- 








bles that of the red grouse. It affords capital sport in the field, and is 
by no means a despicable addition to the larder when one reaches home ; 
but these delicacies are wasted on the natives, who, Christian as well as 
Mohammedan, piously eschew all flesh or fowl which has not been killed 
by having its throat cut. 

On the following day we reversed the order of things, and started with 
our guns ; but the beat was a bad one, and we did not do much at first. 
We were, however, soon enlivened by starting anlold sow and eight 
squeakers, which rose suddenly in the midst of the beaters, and fairly 
knocked one of them off their legs. It did not take long to change our 
guns for the horses and spears, which were following in readiness for 
something of the kind ; but the old lady had got a good start, and had 
improved her opportunity, so that a brace of squeakers constituted our 
sole trophies. They did not show much sport, and after scouring the 
country in vain in search of the old ones, we sat down to a tiffin, ren- 
dered most luxurious by the aid of Soyer’s magic stove and Gunter’s pre- 
served dishes! and this on the spot where onee stood Seleucia, the proud 
capital of the successors of Alexander! Now there is scarcely a mound 
to mark the spot, for the river, in changing its course, has swept away 
every memorial of Grecian dominion in the East. 

When we resumed our guns we found that the boars had led us to a 
jungle which was literally swarming with francolin, so we attacked them 
again, and in ashort time had amply atoned for our want of success in 
the morning. 

At nightfall we had many miles to ride home, but the distance was 
shortened by getting up a steeple-chase, with, by the by, nothing for 
leaps but the prickly caper-bushes, over which our poor animals made 
the most extraordinary bounds. Our night, as usual, was filled up with 
cards and nurgilas, and we as merry evenings under our canvas in 
the desert as we could have done in the most civilized haunts of men. 

It would be tedious were I to give a journal of each day’s proceedings, 
as they much resembled those I have described, varied perhaps by an oc- 
casional match between our Arab horses, or by races among the sailors 
of the steamer, whose horsemanship afforded us much amusement. At 
last our encampment was broken up and we turned our faces towards 
Baghdad. On our way we had to cross the Diala, a river which runs 
down from the Persian mountains to join the Tigris. The onl eevee 
was a kufa, or round basket of plaited palm leaves, coated with pitch, and 
about six feet across, and much resembling the Welsh coracles. It was 
curious to see how well our horses, who were used to the work, stowed 
themselves away in these primitive boats, while some that had come 
down from Mosul, and had probably never seena kufa in their lives, 
refused to leap into it, and had the trouble of swimming across the 
river. 

A few miles farther we were riding through the rose ens which sur- 
round Baghdad, and under the cage of a “ Bulbul,” who, though always 
a@ prisoner under the dark archway of the town, serenaded his‘ Gul” as 
pertinaciously as any lover of Eastern poets could desire. When I 
reached the house where I had taken up my abode, the courtyard was 
fall of dromedaries, and pack-saddles, and wild Bedouins from Palmyra, 
or from the Jebel Shammar in Arabia, the hitherto unexplored cradle of 
one of the great Bedouin tribes of the Syrian Desert. There, as, they 
told me, are noble mountains and green valleys, where their flocks find 
abundant pasturage in the very heart of what we have been accus 
tomed to call “ Arabia Deserta.” They were distributing my baggage 
into camel-loads, and making the last arrangements for our departure. 

A day or two later I had started for Damascus across the Great Syrian 
Desert--a journey which takes the caravan that performs it, once @ 
year, from forty-five to fifty days. My face was turned towards “ the 
Isles of the West,” and I could hardly regret even the warm-hearted 
friends I had left behind me. 


MASTER GUY. 


In the month of November, 1575, a family group was assembled round 
the ample fire, in the ample room, in the house of an ecclesiastical law- 
yer, in the city of York. There were mother, father, a boy some five 
years old, and two younger children, both girls. The boy, an exceed- 
ingly quick-eyed and altogether active little fellow, was playing ona 
silver whistle with all his shrill might, and round his neck, suspended 
by a black ribbon, was an old coin, a golden angel. The entire party 
were in mourning. The boy was engaged in throwing pieces of paper 
among the hot ashes of the wood fire, and when a blaze followed his la- 
bour, he blew a blast of triumph on the whistle, on which, indeed, he 
never ceased to keep up a running accompaniment. , 

“ Guy,” said his father, “ you have forgetten what Master Harrington 
said this morning at St. Michael’s.”’ 

“ I remember it well enough,” said the boy, dropping the whistle from 
between his lips; “ he said that God loved obedient children.” , 

“Then why are you not obedient? why do you not cease that noise? 
and why do you not go to bed ?” a 

“ Because,” said the boy, with a laugh that was rather a happily sin- 
cere than a rebellious laugh, “ because I like to do what I like—play on 
my grandmother’s best whistle and sit up late. Besides, when I go to 
bed, I lie awake and think. What do you think,” he added, turning 
cagerly to his mother, “that I thought about last night, as I lay in the 

ark ? 

“ Of what?” listlessly inquired the fair matron, whose thoughts were 
upon the saints, of whom she had been discoursing with Dennis Bayn- 
brigge, a zealous Romanist gallant, who was anxious to secure a follower 
for his church ; “ of what, child?” 

“T was thinking,” said Master Guy, “ how much more clever the ear 
is than the eye. The ear knows sounds as well in the dark as in the 
light ; but the eye ’s of no use in the dark at all ;” and the boy smiled 
with a smile that “ filled the silence like a speech ;” and then he added, 
“Master Harrington also said, ‘In the beginning God created all things.’ 
Was He so clever too when only a child ?” 

The grave father looked shocked, but he only muttered a “ sancta 
simplicitas’’ at the strange question, and then said, after a pause, 

“He will be justly angry at such speeches-——” 

The daring Guy at once interrupted him by exclaiming, 

“Perhaps just now He is not listening ;’’ but this irreverent remark 
was followed by his immediate dismissal to his couch, he threatening, by 
the way, to set fire to the head-gear of the handmaiden who carried him 
off. The whistle and coin were sequestrated; and father and mother 
sank into perplexity, for they could not tell whether this eccentric child, 
with his man-like daring, rather than man-like wisdom, were to prove an 
object for smiles or for tears. The mother shifted all care for him upon 
the saints. The father would have taken his proper responsibility ad 
he lived ; but he died when the lad was in his ninth year; at which time, 
Guy Fawkes, son of the York Proctor, was master of himself, tried to be 
master of his mother, and played in the churchyard of St. Michael le Bel- 
fry, instead of going to church. His chief amusement was in construct- 
ing turf models of York Castle, which he blew up with gunpowder given 
him by Dennis Baynbrigge. ‘. 

Guy, throughout his youth, had one attachment ; he loved his silver 
whistle. It, with the old gold angel, had been devised to him in the will 
of his grandmother, Ellen Fawkes. That will, which is still extant, isa 
singular document. The old lady was a collector of still older coins. and 
these she scattered among her acquaintance as memorials of the bequea- 
ther. But she was as careful touching other articles. Thus,—and it is 
not to be forgotten that she was a lady by birth and position ; for thou 
she had a “ grocer” among her kindred, it must be remembered that the 
term, three centuries ago, was given only to those who dealt in merchan- 
dise en gros, in large wholesale quantities: the grocers of 1550, who were 
the princes of the commercial world, never dreamed that the appellation 
would be given by posterity to people who sold half an ounce of vermil- 
lion and brick-dust, and called it ‘‘cayenne’”—thus she left her eldest 
son, Tom, the unele of Guy Fawkes, ten pounds and a cauldron, “ that I 
bought of my sister Wilson.”” The good mother, moreover, left him “ one 
of the greate brasse pottes,” a fair share of plate, linen, and jewels, her 
second-best petticoat, a worsted gown, and a damask kirtle. The lega 
tee must have smiled over these “ unconnected trifles.”’ His mother 
seems to have had pleasure in making such bequests. It is true that her 
female kindred came in for the gala dresses of Mrs. Ellen Fawkes ; but 
the grandmother of Guy had some humour in her, when she left her 
best silk hatte to Thomas Fawkes ;” and I only wish she had insisted 
that Thomas should appear in it in church, on the Sunday after the fune- 
ral, and duly seated on the upturned cauldron, which she had also made 
a part of his interitance ! 

he portion of Master Guy was thus mentioned :—“ Then, I give to 
Guye Fawkys, my best whistle and one ould angell of gould.”’ All the 
gold he was after possessed of would not have defrayed the cost which he 
paid for his whistle,—that second whistle of which he made such emall 
music in the vaults beneath the colleetive wisdom of the nation. To 
judge from subsequent facts, one might really think that he had blown 
that collective wisdom to shivers, and that we had never recovered apy 
of the fragments. 


Young Master Guy, however, was an “heir.” His sire died intestate, 
and the real éstate descended to Guy, whose representative, his mother, 
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immediately despatched bim to school, in order that she might more un- 
interruptedly discourse about the saints with that seductive reasoner, 
Dennis Baynbrigge. As for the paternal estate, Guy rather sneeringly 
said of it, when he had become “ great,” and was a prisoner under exa- 
mination before the privy council, “ My father left me but small living, 
and I spent it.” 

In the meantime Guy was placed in the then popular establishment for 
oung gentlemen, kept near York, by the Rev. Edward Pulleyne. The 
ocality was “ Le Horse Fayre,” and as that isa locality where mendacity 

most flourishes, it was perhaps there that Master Guy acquired his inve- 
terate habit of lying. ail 

At this school the precocious youth had two notable condiscipuli. The 
first was Tom Cheke, a shabby-genteel boy, mild, patient, and delicate. 
His grandfather was celebrated as tutor to Edward VI. His father had 
lived half his life, and spent all his fortune, in waiting for court prefer- 
ment. It came at last, in the shape of a beggarly appointment to the 
secretaryship of the Council of the North. He bad to look out for a cheap 

et genteel school for his boy, and he fixed upon Pulleyne’s at the Horse 

air. “We have none but gentlemen’s sons here, sir,” said the pedago- 
gue. “That boy you see there, sir, is Mastér Fawkes, son of the Consis- 
tory Registrar of York ; a most promising boy.”’ The promising boy per- 
haps thought of this epeech when, before his “‘ greatness” was consumma- 

ted by death, he boastingly remarked.‘ We were all gentlemen, and gentle- 
men’s sons. There was nota man among us who put hand even to a 

ie, who was not a gentleman. 
mtNS other boy was saubes Tom, Tom Morton. His sire, too, had had 
cause to look for an academy where terms were moderate, for Tom was 
one of nineteen children, and, as bis father used to say, “To have such 
8 family, sir, is like keeping a school, and never getting paid for your 
apils,”” 

. wonder what the youthful prattle of those three boys —_ at. Was 
it about their future course and success? Which should live longest, and 
become greatest? Did they, as was the fashion of the time, lay wagers 
thereupon? Ifso, Guy lost. 

Tom Cheke, born in 1571, the frail student, “sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought,” lived the calm life of a fine old English gentleman ; 
married “ Essex,” daughter of Rich, Earl of Warwick, and ultimately 
died, fourscore years and upwards, a.p. 1654. His brother, Hatton Cheke, 
was of another wit and fate. He took to fraternising with Master Guy, 
accompanied him to Flanders, and was killed there in aduel. That hon- 
our was conferred upon him by a baronet ; so the simple gentleman must 
have been highly delighted at the catastrophe. : 

The mercer’s son, Morton, born seven years before Cheke, died in the 
same year. He was a tall, ready-witted, well read, and most shrewd fel- 
low. ‘He was, after a glorious career at college, successively Bishop of 
Chester, Coventry, Lichtield, and Durham. e was as bold as Master 
Guy, but more honest and more discreet. He did not blow up parliament, 
save by metaphor; and he foughta war of words with the Long Par- 
liament, in defence of episcopal rights, which gladdened every en 
heart, and ruined his own estate. However, sadness never sat in the same 
chair with TomMorton ; and so, he lived uncomplainingly, and died con- 
tentedly, in the year 1654, ‘ 

Guy lost half a century of life, perhaps, and an eternity Se by 
not imitating the ways of this brace of Toms. Like them, had he taken to 
battues or bishoprics, instead of powder barrels, he might have lived from 
the time of Elizabeth to that of Oliver. As it was, Morton and Cheke, in 
their prime, went to see their old schoolfellow executed, when Master Guy, 
of the Horse Fair Academy, near York, was yet of the galliard age of six- 
and-thirty. 

But the young gentleman had some disadvantages. That irresistible 
wooer, Dennis, had not only married his mother, but bad carried her to 
his house at Scotton, near Knaresborough ; and there Master Guy spent 
his holidays, and was beaten into the profession of Romanism. Poor 
little fellow! How could he help himself? The visitable people of the 
neighbourhood were the Pullens, Perceys, Winters, and Wrights. These 
were all of the old faith ; and so, between the argumentum ad baculum 
encountered at home, and the muscadel and lemon cakes which he met 
with when invited to the soirées of the families abovenamed, Master Guy 
became convinced ; and a terrible convert the lad made. 

And a jovial life he led fora time. He was ex ephebis, went whither 
he would. He was the most skilful angler the Nidd ever saw; the rab- 
bits of Bilton Banks knew his very footsteps, and flew from him in terror. 
He blew up their burrows, and took especial delight in this sort of fun ; 
and then he would go nutting in Goldsbrough Wood ; or from the top of 
Grimbald Craig look down lazily, perbaps thoughtfully, at the little rock 
chapel where dwelt a recluse, who was famed for piety and penance, and 
in whose deserted home, in after years, the most ignoble of murders, 
killed for money, was committed by the cleverest of men, Eugene Aram. 

When Master Guy had become weary of this kind of life, his uncle 
Thomas died,—the worthy gentleman whose mother bequeathed to him 
her one cauldron, two brass pots, and her best bonnet. Uncle Thomas 
was a rich man and his nephew respected him, as nephews do respect un- 
cles who are wealthy, and who do not tarry unreasonably in the work of 
shuffling off this mortal coil. Uncle Thomas, however, left all his wealth 
to Guy’s two sisters. To Guy himselfhe bequeathed only “his bed, with 
one pair of sheets, and the appurtenances.”’ ‘I will never lie ona bed 
of my uncle’s making,” said Master Guy ; and it was said with spirit, for 
the proctor’s son, who had scorned his father’s desk, was now lord of his 
sire’s estate, a few acres of land and a farm-house. The latter he let toa 
tailor. The tenant of Master Guy was named Lumley, and he paid two- 
and-forty shillings a year for the holding. I wonder if the bargain was 
long in making, and if Kit Lumley suggested to his young landlord that 
he should be permitted to work out the rent, and the rent hose and slash- 
ed trunks of Master Guy. 

The latter being now a “ squire,’’ affected to find the country dull ; he 
even disparaged England, talked of foreign parts, ‘ grew sick, and d—d 
the climate like a lord.”’ The end of this condition of uneasiness was, 
that Master Guy sold all his land, and with money in both pockets, came 
up to town, There was no such gay fellow as he in Paul’s Walk or along 
the Strand ; certainly none so “ fast.”” His cash dissolved like dew in the 
summer sun, and it was then that he went into the Spanish service,—the 
favourite service of all scamps, for there was as much leisure as hard 
fighting ; bloody coxcombs, it might be, but maravedi for “ heal-all.”’ It 
was in that service he made acquaintance with Catesby, who named him 
afterwards to the plotters as a fit instrument for their purpose. At this 
time, however, he had ceased to be in one sense of the word, Master Guy 
I may, nevertheless, add, that the conspirators met at a house at the back 
of the Strand, in the neighbourhood of St. Clement’s ; and probably had 
Master Guy not frequented the locality in the days of his dissipation, and 
had been content to kill roach near his father’s house, in the Ouse, he 
would never have thought of blowing up so august a body as that of the 
Parliament, who now, alas! daily meet the same fate, at the hands of 
anonymous “ Guys,’’? who are baptized by the immense appellation of 
“We,” and who serve their readers as the law served Master Guy—put 
them on the rack. 

The Guys of York are hardly yet extinct, albeit not connected with the 
old family, the Fawkeses, now of Farnby. I remember an anecdote of a 
Guy of old Ebor worth recording. He was a reverend gentleman of that 
name, who horror-stricken at the fact of a brother clergyman running a 
horse on Knavesmire—-although the horse was entered under a friend’s 
name—posted to the late archbishop, and revealed the dire atrocity. The 
good prelate only smiled, but he petrified the reverend Mr. Guy with this 
remark, which followed hard upon the smile :—“ If ‘ Slasher’ really be- 
longs to the canon, I will tell you what I will do, Mr. Guy.” Guy was 
allears. “I will offer you half-a-crown to ten shillings that ‘Slasher’ 
wins!” The prelate good-naturedly laughed at the reverend informer’s 
look of horror and disappointment ; and, on the afternoon of the race, the 
view of a shovel-hat from behind the hedge which bordered the course, 
per yoy an archiepiscopal’s presence, honouring the triumph of “ Slasher’’ 
and the canon, 
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THE NAVAL ATTACK ON SEBASTOPOL. 


Yesterday, the 17th, about half-past noon, the French fleet commenced 
the canoonade, leading in from the south along the south forts, exposed 
at the same time to a severe fire from the north as well as the south forts, 
which was not returned until their position was taken up. Admiral Dan- 
das followed with most of his fleet, steering first southward and rounding 
up again, taking position northward of the French, the Britannia and 
Napoleon being next ships, and placed towards the mouth of the bar- 
bour. The Terrible and Sampson began on the north side from the 
northward, the first interchanging a very heavy fire with the large fort 
on the north side (two tiers of guns and a third en barbette—I think Fort 
Constantine.) The Terrible kept at it with her engines stopped. The 
Sampson, disregarding the large fort, directed her fire on two very mis- 
chievous little forts on the a of the precipice which overlooks the 
sea fort northward of Fort Constantine—the Wasp. and Telegraph forts. 
Occupied with these, she steamed right through the fire of the big fort, 








swept round in a beautiful manner, and again went straight at them. 
All the fire, however, which was directed throughout the day at these 
two forts seemed to have little effect. Silenced only at intervals, they 
continued a most galling fire. While the Britannia was rounding in 
from seaward, the 4gamemnon proceeded along the north coast south- 
ward, to where the Sampson and Terrible were engaged. It was evi- 
dent that this ship had a distinct mark in view. Cautiously closing with 
the land, she anchored within 900 yards of Fort Constantine, and she 
must have been quite close to very shoal water. This was the position of 
the day, and here the 4gamemnon remained until near sunset, when she 
came out, but only owing to the closing darkness. She was closely sup- 
ported by the Sansparei astern, and later in the day by the Bellerophon 
on her bow. Latterly the fort, (Constantine I think) which they were 
engaged with was almost silenced, and the guns en barbette wholly so. 
The general impression is that very little damage has been inflicted on 
the enemy ; but, though all did their best, there can be little doubt that, 
had the other ships been able to close with a distinct object, and hammer 
at it as the 4gamemnon did at hers, the result would have been very dif- 
ferent. She lay close to her work, and would have breached it, but the 
fire at times had to be withdrawn to silence the small forts on the hill, 
which were hulling her meantime. On resuming the fire on the larger 
forts, of course the line of fire was altered, and more distributed. 

The Albion and the London were engaged with Fort Constantine be- 
fore the Agamemnon came up. They got a good deal cut ap and with- 
drew. The Albion had a number of men and her captain with the army, 
and was several times on fire while in action. We lay juat outside, with- 
in fire, and not more than a mile from the 4gamemnon, which was close 
in, and much nearer the others. The cannonade of the French appeared 
terrific and continuous, Enveloped in emoke, they kept up whole salvoes, 
which looked awful, the smoke being lit up with the bi of flashes, 
and the roar of cannon continuous. The Turks followed the French in 
this, sometimes in whole broadsides, again their fire ranning continuous- 
ly along the line. There was less of this with the English ships, particu- 
larly with the 4gamemnon. The smoke and roar were more awful, but 
the other was more business-like. Captain Christie, R. N., principal agent 
of transports, had his flag hoisted on board the Colombo. | ; 

Having expended the numner of rounds of powder, which was limited 
to 50 each gun, at one time, the Sanspareil withdrew, and the forts on 
the hill directed their full efforts at the 4gamemnon. The Agamemnon 
fired 70 rounds, and her broadside is quite scorched the whole length. 
Sir Edmund Lyons, at the time occupied with the big fort, sent his flag 
lieutenant through a galling fire to bring in the Bellerophon and to get 
the Sansparei/ back. He said, “ Tell them to come in; these forts will 
sink me, and I’m — if I leave this ;” and this is quite the case. He is of 
the truest stuff, fixes his mark, and then sticks to it. 

The Britannia remained till after dark steady also at her work, but 
she and the French were all too far off.--Letter from off the River 
Katcha, Oct. 18. _ 


Nothing could be more noble than the gallant way in which the 4ga- 
memnon and Sanspareil steamed in amid a perfect hail of cannon-balls 
and shells, preceded by a little tug-steamer, the Circassia, commanded 
by Mr. Ball. This little bit of a cockleshell, which looked as if she might 
have been arrested by a fowling-piece, deliberately felt the way for the 
large ships till her services were no longer req-ired. 

The firing soon became terrific. At the distance of six miles the sus- 
tained sound resembled that of a furious locomotive at full speed, but, of 
course, the roar was infinitely grander. The day was a dead calm, so 
that the smoke hung heavily about both ships and batteries, and fre- 
quently prevented either side from seeing anything. From about two till 
dark (nearly six) the cannonade raged most furiously. 

Towards four o’clock Fort Constantine, as well as some of the smaller 
batteries, slackened somewhat in their fire ; but towards dusk, as some of 
the ships began to haul out, the Russians returned to their guns and the 
fire seemed as fierce as ever. There was one explosion just behind Fort 
Constantine, which appeared to do much damage. At dark all the ships 
returned to their anchorage. The change was magical from a hot sun, 
mist, smoke, explosions, shot, shell, rockets, and the roar of 10,000 guns 
——to a still, cool, brilliant starlight sky, looking down upon a glassy sea, 
reflecting in long tremulous lines the lights at the mastheads of the ships 
returning amid profound silence. 

What damage has been done to the forts we don’t yet know. Three of 
our ships have been roughly handled, and the killed and wounded amount 
to 46 English killed and upwards of 250 wounded. Lt. Chase, of the Albion, 
has fallen, and Lt. Lloyd, commanding the Vesuvius, and Mr. Foster, mid- 
shipman on board the Sanspareil, are seriously wounded. No captains 
have been hit. The blue jackets showed all their ancient valour. Eight 
or nine men were swept away at a forecastle gun on board the Sanspa- 
reil by the explosion of a shell. The two remaining men coolly went on 
loading, with their sponge and rammer, as though nothing had Leppteed, 
—— Ditto, from another writer. 





THE ATTACK ON BALAKLAVA. 
The following extracts are from the correspondence of the London 
Times, under date Oct. 25 :— 


Tue Avarm.--At balf-past 7 o’clock this morning an orderly came gal- 
loping in to the head-quarters camp from Balaklava, with the news that 
at dawn a strong corps of Russian horse, supported by guns and battal- 
ions of infantry, bad marched into the valley, and had already nearly dis- 
possessed the Turks of the redoubt No. 1 (that on Canrobert’s Hill,which 
is farthest from our lines), and that they were opening fire on the redoubts 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4, which would speedily be in their hands unless the Turks 
offered a stouter resistance than they had done already. 

Orders were despatched to Sir George Cathcart and tu H.R. i. the 
Duke of Cambridge to put their respective divisions, the 4th and Ist, in 
motion for the scene of action, and intelligence of the advance of the Rus- 
sians was also furnished to General Canrobert. Immediately on receipt 
of the news the General commanded General Bosquet to get the Third 
Division under arms, and sent a strong body of artillery and some 200 
Chasseurs d’Afrique to assist us in holding the valley. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, who was in command of Balaklava, had drawn up the 93d High- 
landers a little in front of the road to the town at the first news of the ad- 
vance of the enemy. The marines on the heights got under arms; the 
seamen’s batteries and marines’ batteries, on the heights close to the 
town. were manned, and the French artillerymen and the Zouaves pre- 
pared for action along their lines. Lord Lucan’s little camp was the scene 
of great excitement. The men had not had time to water their horses ; 
they had not broken their fast from the evening of the day before, and had 
barely saddled at the first blast of the trampet, when they were drawn up 
on the slope behind the redoubts in front of their camp to operate on the 
enemy’s squadrons. It was soon evident that no reliance was to be 
placed on the Turkish infantry or artillerymen. All the stories we had 
heard about their bravery behind stone walls and earthworks proved how 
differently the same or similar re fight under different circumstances. 
When the Russians advanced the Turks fired a few rounds at them, got 
frightened at the distance of their supports in the rear, looked round, re- 
ceived a few shots and shell, and then “ bolted,” and fled with an agility 
quite at variance with common-place notions of Oriental deportment on 
the battle-field. But Turks on the Danube are very different beings from 
Turks in the Crimea, as it appears that the Russians of Sebastopol are 
not at all like the Russians of Silistria. 

Tae Commannine Orricers ; Toe Enemy ; Preparations.—Soon after 
eight Lord Raglan and his staff turned out and cantered towards the 
rear of our position. The booming of artillery, the spattering roll of 
musketry, were heard rising from the valley, drowning the roar of the 
siege guns in front before Sebastopol. As I rode in the direction of the 
firing over the thistles and large stones which cover the undulating plain 
that stretches away towards Balaklava, on a level with the summit of the 
ridges above it, I observed a French light infantry regiment (the 27th, I 
think) advancing with admirable care and celerity from our right towards 
the ridge near the telegraph-house, which was already lined by cowpanies 
of French infantry, while mounted officers scampered along its broken 
outline in every direction. 

General Bosquet, a stoat soldierlike-looking man, who reminds one of 
the old genre of French generals as depicted at Versailles, followed, 
with his staff and a small escort of Hussars, at a gallop. Faint white 
clouds rose here and there above the hill from the cannonade below. 
Never did the painter’s eye rest on a more beautiful scene than I beheld 
from the ridge. The fleecy vapours still hung around the mountain tops, 
and mingled with the ascending volumes of smoke ; the patch of sea 
sparkled freshly in the rays of the morning sun, but its light was eclipsed 
by the flashes which gleamed from the masses of armed men below. 

Looking to the left towards the gorge, we beheld six compact masses 
of Russian infantry, which had just debouched from the mountain passes 
near the Tchernaya, and were slowly advancing with solemn stateliness 
up the valley. Immediately in their front was a regular line of artillery, 
of at least 20 pieces strong. Two batteries of light guns were already a 
mile in advance of them, and were playing with energy on the redoubts, 


' from which feeble puffs of smoke came at long intervals. Behind these 





guns in front of the infantry were enormous bodies of cavalry. They 
were in six compact squares, three on each flank, moving down en eche- 
Jun towards us, and the valley was lit up with the blaze of their sabres 
and lance points and gay accoutrements. In their front, and extending 
along the intervals between each battery of guns, were clouds of mount- 
ed skirmishers wheeling and whirling in the front of their march like 
autumn leaves tossed by the wind. The Zouaves close to us were lying 
like tigers at the epring, with ready rifles in hand hidden chin deep by 
the earthworks which ran along the line of these ridges on our rear, bat 
the quick-eyed Russians were manceuvring on the other side of the vall 
and did not expose their columns to attack. Below the Zouaves we could 
see the Turkish gunners in the redoubts, all in confusion as the shells 
burst over them. Just as I came up the Russians had carried No. 1 re- 
doubt, the farthest and most elevated of all, and their horsemen were 
chasing the Turks across the interval which lay between it and redeubt 
No. 2. At that moment the cavalry, under Lord Lucan, were formed in 
glittering masses—the Light Brigade, under Lord Cardigan, in advance ; 
the Heavy Brigade, under Brigadier-General Scarlett, in reserve. The 
were drawn up just in front of their encampment, and were eenccalal 
from the view of the enemy by a slight “ wave” in the plain. Consider- 
ably to the rear of their right, the 93d Highlanders were drawn up in line, 
in front of the approach to Balaklava. Above and behind them, on the 
heights, the marines were visible through the glass, drawn up under 
arms, and the gunnerscould be seen ready in the earthworks, in which 
were placed the heavy ships’ guns. The 93d had originally been advanced 
somewhat more into the plain, but the instant the Russians got possession 
of the first redoubt they opened fire on them from our own guns, which 
inflicted some injury, and Sir Colin Campbell “ retired” his men to a bet- 
ter position. oe 


Tae Turkisn Po.rrooys.—Meantime the enemy advaaced his cava 
rapidly. To our inexpressible disgust we saw the Turks in redoubt No, 2, 
fly at their approach. They ran in scattered = across towards re- 
doubt No. 3, and towards Balaklava, but the horse-hoof of the Cossack 
was too quick for them, and sword and lance were busily plied among 
the retreating herd. The yells of the ss and pursued were plain) 
audible. As the Lancers and Light Cavalry of the Russians odvancel 
they gathered up their skirmishers with great and in excellent 
order—the shifting trails of men, which played all over the valley like 
moonlight on the water, contracted, gathered up, and the little peloton 
in a few moments became a solid column. Then up came their guns, in 
rushed their gunners to the abandoned redoubt, and the gunsof No. 2 re- 
doubt soon played with deadly effect upon the dispirited defenders of 
No. 3 redoubt. Two or three shots in return from the earthworks, and 
all is silent. The Turks swarm over the earthworks, and run in confu- 
sion towards the town, firing their muskets at the enemy as they run. 
Again the solid column of cavalry . like a fan, and resolves itsel 
into a “long spray” of skirmishers. It laps the flying Turks, steel flashes 
in the air, and down go the poor Moslem quivering on the plain, split 
through fez and musket-guard to the chin and breast-belt. There is no 
support for them. It is evident the Russians have been too quick for us, 
The Turks have been too quick also, for they have not held their redoubte 
long enough to enable us to bring them help. In vain the naval guns on 
the heights fire on the Russian cavalry ; the distance is too great for shot 
or shell to reach. In vain the Turkish gunners in their earthen batteries 
which are placed along the French intrenchments strive to protect their 
flying countrymen ; their shot fly wide and short of the swarming masses, 
The Turks betakes themselves towards the Highlanders, where they check 
their flight and form into companies on the flanks of the Highlanders. 


One Higutanp Reament Bars tak Way.—As the Rassian cavalry on 
the left of their line crown the hill across the valley they perceive the 
Highlanders drawn up at the distance of some half mile, calmly waiting 
their approach. They halt, and squadron after squadron flies up from the 
rear, till they have a body of some 1,500 men along the ridge—Lancers 
and Dragoons and Hussars. Then they move en echelon in two bodies, 
with another in reserve. The cavalry who have been pursuing the Turks 
on the right are coming up to the ridge beneath us, which conceals our 
cavalry from view. The heavy brigade in advance is drawn up in two 
lines. The first line consists of the Scots Grays and of their old com 
nions in glory, the Enniskillens ; the second of the 4th Royal Irish, of the 
5th Dragoon Guards, and of the Ist Royal Dragoons. The Light Cavalry 
Brigade is on their left, in two lines also. The silence is oppressive ; be- 
tween the cannon bursts one can hear the champing of bits and the clink 
of sabres in the pe oy below. The Russians on their left drew breath for 
a moment, and then in one grand line dashed at the Highlanders. The 
ground flies beneath their horses’ feet ; gathering speed at every stride, 
they dash on towards that thin red streak topped witha line of steel. The 
Turks fire a volley at 800 yards, and run. As the Russians come within 
600 yards, down goes that line of steel in front, and out rings a rolling 
volley of Minié musketry. The distance is too great; the Russians are 
not checked, but still sweep onwards, with the whole force of horse and 
man, through the smoke, here and there knocked over by the shot of our 
batteries above. With breathless suspense every one awaits the burstin 
of the wave upon the line of Gaelic rock ; but ere they come within 15 
yards, another deadly volley flashes from the levelled rifle, and carries 
death and terror into the Russians. They wheel about, open files right 
and left, and fly back faster than they came. “ Bravo, Highlanders! well 
done,” shouted the excited spectators; but events thicken. The High- 
landers and their splendid front are soon forgotten, men scarcely have a 
moment to think of this fact, that the 93d never altered their formation 
to receive the tide of horsemen. ‘“ No,” said Sir Colin Campbell, “I did 
not think it worth while to form them even four deep!’ The ordin 
British line, two deep, was quite sufficient to repel the attack of these 
Muscovite cavaliers. — 


Tue Heavy Cavavry ; MaGniricent CoarGe.—Our eyes were, however 
turned ina moment to our own cavalry. We saw Brigadier-General 
Scarlett ride along in front of his massive squadrons. The Russians— 
evidently corps d’élite—their light blue jackets embroidered with silver 
lace, were advancing on their left, at an easy gallop, towards the brow of 
the hill. A forest of lances glistened in their rear, and several squadrons 
of gray-coated dragoons moved up quickly to support them as they reach- 
ed the summit. The instant they came in sight the trumpets of our cav- 
alry gave out the warning blast which told us all that in another moment 
we shou'd see the shock of battle beneath our very eyes. Lord Raglan, 
all his staff and escort, and groups of officers, the Zouaves, French gene- 
rals and officers, and bodies of French infantry on the height, were 
spectators of the scene as though they were looking on the stage from the 
boxes of a theatre. Nearly every one dismounted and sat down, and not 
a word was said. The Russians advanced down the hill at a slow canter, 
which they changed to a trot and at last nearly halted. Their first line 
was at least double the length of ours—it was three timesasdeep. Be- 
hind them was a similar line, equally strong and compact. They evi- 
dently despised their insignificant looking enemy, but their time was 
come. The trumpets rang out again through the valley, and the Gra 
and Enniskilleners went right at the centre of the Russian cavalry. T 
space between them was only a few hundred yards ; it was scarce enough 
to let the horses “ gather way,” nor had the men quite space sufficient 
for the full play of their sword arms. The Russian line brings forward 
each wing as our cavalry advance, and threatens to annihilate them as 
they pass on. Turning a little to their left,so as to meet the Russian 
right, the Grays rash on with a cheer that thrills to every heart—the 
wild shout of the Enniskilleners rises through the air at the same instant. 
As lightning flashes through a cloud, the Grays and Eniskilleners pierc- 
ed through the dark masses of Russians. The shock was but for a mo- 
ment. There was a clash of steel and a light play of sword blades in the 
air, and then the Grays and the redcoats disappear in the midst of the 
shaken and quivering columns. In another moment we see them emerg- 
ing and dashing on with diminished numbers, and in broken order,against 
the second line, which is vas | against them as fast as it can to re- 
trieve the fortune of the charge. It was a terrible moment. ‘“ God hel 
them! they are lost!’ was the exclamation of more than one man, and 
the thought of many. With unabated fire the noble hearts dashed at their 
enemy. It was a fight of heroes. The first line of Russians, which had 
been smashed utterly by our charge, and had fled off at one flank and to- 
wards the centre, were coming back to swallow up our handful of men. 
By sheer steel and sheer courage Enniskillener and Scot were winning 
their desperate way right through the enemy’s squadrons, and y 
gray horses and red coats had appeared right at the rear of the second 
mass, when, with irresistable force, like one bolt from a bow, the lst 
Royals, the 4th Dragoon Guards, and the 5th Dragoon Guards rushed at 
the remnants of the first line of the enemy went through it as though it 
were made of pasteboard, and, dashing on the second ey! of Russians as 
they were still disordered by the terrible assault of the Grays and their 


companions, put them toutterrout. This Russian horse in less than five 
minutes after it met our dragoons was flying with all its speed before a 
force certainly not haifits strength. A cheer burst from every lip—in 
the enthusiasm officers and men took off their caps and shouted with de- 





light, and thus keeping up the scenic character of jtheir position, =~ 
clapped their hands again and again. Lord Raglan at once despatch 
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Lt. Curzon, Aide-de-Camp, to convey his congratulations to Brigadier- 
General Scarlett, and to say “well done.” The gallant old officer’s face 
beamed with pleasure when be received the message. “ I beg to thank 
his Lordship very sincerely,” was his reply. The cavalry did not long 
pursue their enemy. Their loss was very slight, about 35 killed and 
wounded in both affairs (the second will be detailed subsequently). Major 
Clarke was slightly wounded, and had a narrow escape from a sabre cut 
at the back of his head. Lieut.-Col. Griffiths retired after the first charge, 
having been wounded at the back of the head. Cornet Prendergast was 
wounded in the foot. There was not more than four or five men killed 
outright, and our most material loss was from the cannon playing on our 
heavy dragoons afterwards, when covering the retreat of our light 
avalry. 

’ In the Royal Horse Artillery we had a severe, but I am glad to say a 
temporary loss. Capt. Maude, who directed the service of his guns with 
his usual devyotedness and dauntless courage, was struck in the arm by a 
shell which burst at his saddle and killed his horse. To the joy of all the 
army it is ascertained that he is doing well on board ship. After the 
charge, Captain the Hon. Arthur Hardinge came galloping up to Lord 
Raglan with the news of what the cavalry haddone. He had been sent 
with orders to Lord Lucan, and at the moment of the charge he had 
joined the Grays and dashed with them into the Russian columns. He 
was an object of envy to all his friends on the staff while he described in 
animated language the glorious events of those brilliant five minutes. 


Movements ; ConcratuLations.—At 10 o’clock the Guards and High- 
landers of the First Division were seen moving towards the plains 
from their camp. The Duke of Cambridge came up to Lord Raglan for or- 
ders, and his lordship, ready to give the honour of the day to Sir Colin 
Campbell, who commands at Balaklava, told his Royal Highness to place 
himself under the direction of the Brigadier. At 10 40 the Fourth Divi- 
sion also took up their position in advance of Balaklava. The cavalry 
were then on the left front of our position, facing the enemy ; the Light 
Cavalry Brigade was on left flank forward ; the Heavy Cavalry Rrigade 
en echelon in reserve, with guns on the right ; the 4th Dragoons and 5th 
Dragoons and Grays on the left of the brigade, the Enniskillezs and 3d Dra- 

ns on the right. The Fourth Division took up ground in the centre ; 

e Guards and Highlanders filed off towards the extreme right, and 
faced the redoubts, from which the Russians opened on them with such 

ns as had not been spiked. * 

At 10 50 General Canrobert, attended by his staff, and Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Rose, rode up to Lord Raglan, and the staffs of the two Generals and 
their escorts mingled together in praise of the magnificent charge of our 
cavalry, while the chiefs apart conversed over the operations of the day, 
which promised to be one of battle. The Russian cavalry, followed ~ 
our shot, had retired in confusion, leaving the ground covered wit 
horses and men. In carrying an order early in the day, Mr. Blunt, Lord 
Lucan’s interpreter, and son of our Consul in Thessaly, had a narrow es- 
cape. His horse was killed ; he seized a Russian charger as it galloped 
past riderless, but the horse carried him almost into the Russian cavalry, 
and he only saved himself by leaping him into a redoubt among a num- 
ber of freightened Turks who were praying to Allah on their bellies. I 
should mention here that the Turks who had been collected on the flanks 
of the 93d fled at the approach of the Russians without firing a shot! 
At 10 55 a body of cavalry, the Chasseurs d’Afrique, passed down to the 
plain, and were loudly cheered by our men. They took up ground in 
advance of the ridges on our left. 


Tue Licut Cavarry Bricape Tauntep with Sairkine.—[ This para- 
graph is here changed from its position in the letter.}—Before 1 pro- 
oeed to my narrative, I must premise that a certain feeling existed in 
some quarters that our cavalry had not been properly handled since they 
landed in the Crimea, and that they had lost golden opportunities from 
the indecision and excessive caution of their leaders. It was said that 
our cavalry ought have manceuvred at Bouljanak in one way or in an- 
other, according to the fancy of the critic. It was affirmed, too, that the 
light cavalry were utterly useless in the performance of one of their 
most important duties—-the collection of supplies for the army—that 
they were “above their business, and too fine gentlemen for their work ;” 
that our horse should have pushed on after the flying enemy a(fter the 
battle of the Alma, to their utter confusion, and with the certainty of 
taking many guns and prisoners ; and, above all, that at Mackenzie’s- 
farm first, and at the gorge near Inkermann subsequently, they had been 
improperly restrained from charging, and had failed in gaining great 
successes, which would have entitled them to a full share of the laurels 
of the campaign, solely owing to the timidity of the officer in command. 
The existence of this feeling was known to many of our cavalry, and 
they were indignant and exasperated that the faintest shade of suspicion 
should rest on any of their corps. With the justice of these aspersions 
they seemed to think they had nothing to do, and perhaps the prominent 
thought in their minds was that they would give such an example of 
courage to the world, if the chance offered itself, as would shame their 
detractors forever. 


A Terre Disaster ; Heroic Sacririces—And now occurred the 
melancholy catastrophe which fills us all with sorrow. It appears that 
the Quartermaster-General, Brigadier Airey, thinking that the Light 
Cavalry had not gone far enough in front when the enemy’s horse had 
fled, gave an order in writing to Capt. Nolan, 15th Hussars, to take to 
Lord Lucan, directing his Lordship “ to advance” his cavalry nearer to 
the enemy. A braver soldier than Capt. Nolan the army did not possess, 
He was known to all his arm of the service for his entire devotion to his 
profession, and his name must be familiar to all who take interest in our 
cavalry for his excellent work, published a year ago, on our drill and 
system of remount and breaking horses. I had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance, and I know he entertained the most exalted opinions respect- 
76 Be capabilities of the English horse soldier. Properly led, the Bri- 

Hussar and Dragoon could in his mind break square, take batteries, 
ride over columns of infantry, and pierce any other cavalry in the world 
as if they were made of straw. He thought they had not had the oppor- 
tunity of doing all that was in their power, and that they had missed 
even such chances as they had offered to them,—-that, in fact, they were 
in some measure disgraced. A matchless horseman and a first-rate swords- 
man, he held in contempt, I am afraid, even grape and canister. He rode 
off with his orders to Lord Lucan. He is now dead and gone. God for- 
bid I should cast a shade on the brightness of his honour, but I am bound 
to state what I am told occurred when he reached his Lordship. I should 
premise that as the Russian cavalry retired, their infantry fell back to- 
wards the head of the valley, leaving men in three of the redoubts they 
had taken, and abandoning the fourth. They had also placed some guns 
on the heights over their position, on the left of the gorge. Their caval- 
ry joined the reserves, and drew up in six solid divisions, in an oblique line, 
across the entrance of the gorge. Six battalions of infantry were placed 
behind them, and about 30 guns were drawn up along their line, while 
masses of infantry were also collected on the hills behind the redoubts on 
our right. Our cavalry had moved up to the ridge across the valley, on 
our left, as the ground was broken in front, and had halted in the order I 
have already mentioned. When Lord Lucan received the order from 
Capt. Nolan and had read it, he asked, we are told, ‘“‘ Where are we to 
advance to?’ Capt. Nolan pointed with bis finger to the line of the Rus- 
sians, and said, “ There are the enemy, and there are the guns, sir, be- 

fore them ; it is your duty to take them,” or words to that effect, accord- 
ing to the statements made since his death. Lord Lucan, with reluc- 
tance, gave the order to Lord Cardigan to advance upon the guns, con- 
-ceiving that his orders compelled him to do so. The noble Earl, though 
he did not shrink, also saw the fearful odds against him. Don Quixote in 
his tilt against the windmill was not near so rash and reckless as the 
t fellows who prepared without a thought to rush on almost cer- 
death. It is a maxim of war, that “cavalry never act without a 
support,” that “infantry should be close at hand when cavalry carry 
guns, as the effect is only instantaneous,” and that it is n to have 
on the flaok of a line of cavalry some squadrons in column, the attack 
on the flank being most dangerous. The only support our light cavalry 
had was the reserve of heavy cavalry at a great distance behind them, 
the infantry and guns being far in the rear. There were no squadrons in 
column at all, and there was a ba to charge over, before the enemy’s 
ny Copel f pea be het length. At 11 10 our Light 
avalry e fron ey numbered as follows, as well 
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e whole brigade scarcely made one effective regiment, according to 
the numbers of continental armies; and yet it oan tees than we pede 

are. As they pases towards the front, the Russians opened on them 
don the guns in the redoubt on the right, with volleys of 1 musketry and 
rifles. They swept proudly past, glittering in the morning sun in all 
the pride and splendour of war. We could scarcely believe the evidence 
of our senses! Surely that handful of men are not going to charge an ar- 
my in position? ! it was but too true—their desperate valour knew 


no bounds, and far indeed was it removed from its so-call 
a alled better part-- 


advanced in two lines, quickening their pace as they 





ed than by those who without the power to aid, beheld their heroic coun- 
trymen rushing to the arms of death. At the distance of 1,200 yards the 
whole line of the enemy belched forth, from 30 iron mouths, a flood of 
smoke and flame, through which hissed the deadly balls. Their flight was 
marked by instant gaps in our ranks, by dead men and horses, by steeds 
flying wounded or riderless across the plain. The first line is broken, it 
is joined by the second, they never halt or check their speed an instant ; 
with diminished ranks, thinned by those 30 guns, which the Russians had 
laid with the most deadly accuracy, with a halo of flashing steel above 
their heads, and with a cheer which was many a noble fellow’s death-cry, 
they flew into the smoke of the batteries, but ere they were lost from view 
the plain was strewed with their bodies and with the carcasses of horses. 
They were exposed to an oblique fire from the batteries on the hills on 
both sides, as well as to a direct fire of musketry. Through the clouds 
of smoke we could see their sabres flashing as they rode up to the guns and 
dashed between them, cutting down the gunners as they stood. We saw 
them riding through the guns, as I have said ; to our delight we saw 
them returning, after breaking through a column of Russian infantry, and 
scattering them like chaff, when the flank fire of the battery on the bill 
swept them down, scattered and broken as they were. Wounded men and 
dismounted troopers flying towards us told the sad tale--demi-gods could 
not have done what we had failed to do. 

At the very moment when they were about to retreat an enormous mass 
of Lancers was hurled on their flank. Col. Shewell, of the 8th Hussars, 
saw the danger, and rode his few men straight at them, cutting his way 
through with fearful loss. The other regiments turned and engaged in a 
desperate encounter. With courage too great almost for credence, they 
wer: breaking their way through the columns which enveloped them, 
when there took place an act of atrocity without parallel in the modern 
warfare of civilized nations. The Russian gunners, when the storm of 
cavalry passed, returned to their guns. They saw their own cavalry 
mingled with the troopers who had just ridden over them, and, to the 
eternal disgrace of the Russian name, the miscreants poured a murder- 
ous volley of grape and canister on the mass of struggling men and horses 
mingling friend and foe in one common ruin. It was as much as our 
Heavy Cavalry Brigade could do to cover the retreat of the miserable 
remnants of that band of heroes as they returned to the place they bad 
so lately quitted in all the pride of life. At 1135 not a British soldier, 
except the dead and dying, was left in front of these bloody Muscovite 
guns. Oar loss, as far as it could be ascertained, in killed, wounded, and 
missing at 2 o’clock to-day, was as follows :— 
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It is not certain that all these were killed, wounded, or missing ; many 
may still come in, and about 80 wounded have already returned. Capt. 
Nolan was killed by the first shot fired, as he rode in advance of the Hus- 
sars, cheering them on. Lord Lucan was slightly wounded. Lord Car- 
digan received a lance thrust through hisclothes. Major Halkett, of the 
4th Light Dragoons, was killed. Lord Fitzgibbon, of the 8th Hussars, 
was desperately wounded, and has since, I fear, died. Cornet Houghton, 
ofthe 11th Hussars, is killed. Captains Goad and Oldham and Cornet 
Montgomery, of the 13th Light Dragoons, are killed. Capt. White and 
Lt. Thompson, of the 17th Lancers, are killed. Capt. Charteris 92d Foot, 
Aide-de-Camp to Lord Lucan, is killed. Capt. Morris, who was in com- 
mand of the 17th Lancers, and whose reputation as a gallant officer and 
good swordsman is known to the army, has received several dreadful 
wounds, and has been carried on board ship. The other wounded officers 
are—Capt. Maxse, A. D. C., slightly ; Capt. Hutton, and Lt. Sparke, 4th 
Lt. Drag ; Capt. Cooke, and Lt. Trevelyan, 11th Hussars. Capt. Lock- 
wood, of the Cavalry Staff, is missing. Mr. Wombwell, of the 17th, had 
a narrow escape. He was dragged off his horse by the cap and taken 
prisoner by some Cossacks. A Russian officer addressed him and told 
him not to be afraid, for that he would be well taken care of, though ces 
gens /a were rather rough in their manners. However, they were saved 
the trouble of guarding him, forin the last charge he made his escape and 
got back to his lines. ; 

Tue Frencu GALLANTLY ComE TO THE RescvuE.—While our affair was 
going on the French cavalry made a most brilliant charge at the battery 
on our left, which was firing on our men, and cut down the gunners; but 
they could not get off the guns without support, and had to retreat with 
the loss of two captains and 50 men killed and wounded out of their little 
force of 200 Chasseurs. The heavy cavalry, in columns of squadrons, 
moved pone A backwards, covering the retreat of the broken men. The 
ground was left covered with our men and with hundreds of Russians, 
and we could see the Cossacks busy searching the dead. Our infantry 
made a forward movement towards the redoubts after the cavalry came 
in, and the Russian infantry in advance slowly retired towards the gorge ; 
at the same time the French cavalry pushed forward on their right, and 
held them in check, pushing out a line of skirmishers, and forcing them 
to withdraw their guns. 
CLOSE OF THE ACTION; THE ENEMY DeFEATED.—At 11 a.m. the Rus- 
sians, feeling alarmed at our steady advance and at the symptoms of our 
intention to turn or cut off their right, retired from No. 1 redoubt, which 
was taken possession of by the allies. At11 15 they abandoned the re- 
doubt No. 2, blowing up the magazine ; and, as we still continued to 
advance, they blew up and abandoned No. 3 at 11 45, but, to our great 
regret, we were not in time nor in force to prevent their taking off seven out 
of nine guns in these earthworks. At 11 48 the Russian line of infantry 
all began to retire slowly, and a strong portion of it crept up the hills 
behind the Ist redoubt, which still belongs to them, in the hope that we 
would attack them in that position: but it was not our desire to risk a 
battle, and we had found out that our position was too large to be readily 
defended. we made up our minds therefore to let the Russians have the 
redoubts Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and even 4 if they liked, and to content our- 
selves with keeping Balaklava and the communication with it open by 
the westerly and southerly heights behind our camp ee: Ye. 
At 12 40 Capt. Calthorpe was sent by Lord Raglan with orders to the 
troops, which seemed to have the effect of altering the disposition of our 
front, for the French at 1 p. m. showed still further up on our left. When 
we got to the ridges they took possession of reloubts Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
But the Russians evidently intended to keep No. 4, and to draw us after 
them if possible into the gorge, where they had retired their guns. As 
our object was solely to keep Balaklava, this was not our game ; and as 
the Russians would not advance, but kept their cavalry in front of the 
approach to the mountain passes, it became evident there would be no 
further engagement to-day. The cannonade, which began again at 12 15 
and was continued with little effect, ceased altogether at 1 15, and the 
two armies retained their respective positions. Our men and horses were 
alike tired and hungry, and the French were no better. 

Lord Raglan continued on the hill-side all day, watching the enemy. 
About 4 o’clock, Sir Colin Campbell and Sir G. Cathcart and Lord Car- 
digan had interviews with Lord Raglan, who evidently listened to their 
recitals with great interest. General Bosquet joined General Canrobert, 
and there was a long conversation between the French and English Ge- 
nerals, after which all moved down to the valley together, and examined 
the enemy’s position. It was dark ere Lord Raglan returned to his quar- 
ters. With the last gleam of day we could see the sheen of the enemy’s 
lances in their old position in the valley, and their infantry gradually 
crowned the heights on their left and occupied the road to the village 
which is beyond Balaklava to the southward. Our Guards were moving 
back, as I passed them, and the tired troops, French and English, were 
being replaced by a strong French division, which was marched down to 
the valley at 5 o’clock. All our operations in the trenches were lost 
sight of in the interest of this melancholy day, in which our Light Brigade 
was annihilated by their own rashness, and by the brutality ofa ferocious 
enemy. 

Lorp Racian’s Account or THE MisconcerveD ORDER.—As the 
enemy withdrew from the ground which they had momentarily occupied, 
I directed the cavalry, supported by the Fourth Division, under Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir George Cathcart, to move forward, and take advan- 
tage of any opportunity to regain the heights; and, not having been 
able to accomplish this immediately, and it appearing that an attempt 
was making to remove the captured guns, the Earl of Lucan was desired 
to advance rapidily, follow the enemy in their retreat, and try to prevent 
them from effecting their objects. 

In the meanwhile the Russians had time to re-form on their own ground, 
with artillery in front and upon their flanks. 

From some misconception of the instruction to advance, the Lieutenant- 
General considered that he was bound to attack at all hazards, and he 
accordingly ordered Major-General the Earl of Cardigan to move forward 


This order was obeyed in the most spirited and gallant manner. Lord 
Cardigan charged with the utmost vigour, attacked a battery which was 
firing upon the advancing squadrons, and, baving passed beyond it, en- 
gaged the Russian cavalry in its rear ; but there his troops were assailed 
by artillery and infantry as well as cavalry, and necessarily retired, after 
having committed much havoc upon the enemy. 

They effected this movement without haste or confusion ; but the loss 
they have sustained has, I deeply lament, been very severe in officers, 
men, and horses, only counterbalanced by the brilliancy of the attack and 
the gallantry, order, and discipline which distinguished it, forming a strik- 
ing contrast to the conduct of the enemy’s cavalry which bad previously 
been engaged with the heavy brigade.—-Despatch to the Duke of New- 
castle, _ 

Lorp Lucan’s StaTEMENT.—The Heavy Brigade having now joined the 
Light Brigade, the division took up a position with the view of support- 
ing an attack upon the heights, when, being instructed to make a rapid 
advance to our front, to prevent the enemy carrying the guns lost by the 
Turkish troops in the morning, I ordered the Light Brigade to advance in 
two lines, and supported them with the Heavy Brigade. This attack of 
the Light Cavalry was very brilliant and daring ; exposed to a fire from 
heavy batteries on their front and two flanks, they advanced unchecked 
until they reached the batteries of the enemy, and cleared them of their 
gunners, and only retired when they found themselves engaged witha 
very superior force of cavalry in the rear. Major-General the Earl of 
Cardigan led this attack in the most gallant and intrepid manner; and 
his Lordship has expressed himself to me as admiring in the highest de- 
gree the courage and zeal of every officer, non-commissioned officer, and 
man who assisted. 

The Heavy Brigade advanced to the support of the attack under a ver 
galling fire from the batteries and infantry in a redoubt, and acted with 
most perfect steadiness, and in a manner to deserve all praise. 

The losses, my Lord, it grieves me to state, have been very great in- 
deed, and, I fear, will be much felt by your Lordship.— Official report to 
Lord Raglan. . 





A SORTIE REPULSED. 

Last night, when our guns (those captured the day previous, as above 
described) were taken into Sebastopol, there was great joy through- 
out the city, and it was announced that the Russians had gained 
@ great victory. A salvo of artillery was fired, and at 9 o’clock 
p.m. a tremendous cannonade was opened against all our lines by the 
enemy. It did noinjury. At 1 p.m. to-day about 4,000 men made an 
attack on our right flank, but were repulsed by Sir De L. Evans’s Divi- 
sion with the lows of 500 men killed and wounded. Capt. Conolly in com- 
mand of a picket, behaved in the most gallant way; he was severely 
wounded. We have taken about 100 prisoners, among them two officers, 
one of whom is the officer to whom Lord Dunkellin surrendered. We 
have had 70 men killed and wounded, four officers wounded, none killed, 
and nine men killed, and 58 men wounded. The Russians were utterly 
routed, and fled.in confusion, harassed by our artillery and one Lancas- 
ter, which mowed them down by 20 at every discharge.—Jbid, Oct. 26. 





THE GREAT BATTLE OF THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 


The Moniteur of Monday, (the 13th ult.) contains the following most 
important report from General Canrobert, dated November 6 :—- 

The Russian army, swollen by reinforcements from the Danube, as well 
as by the combined reserves of all the southern provinces, and animated 
by the presence of the Grand Dukes Michael and Nicholas, attacked 
yesterday the right of the English position before Sebastopol. 

The English army sustained this attack with the most remarkable 
firmness and solidity. I supported it by a portion of General Bosquet’s 
division, which fought with admirable vigour, as well as by the troops 
which were nearest to the English position.--The enemy, who far out-. 
numbered our force, beat a retreat, with a loss estimated at from 8,000 to 
9,000 men.--The struggle lasted the whole day.--At the same time 
General Forey was forced to repulse a sortie made by the garrison, and 
and under his energetic command the enemy were driven back into the 
place, with a loss of 1,000 killed and wounded- 

This brilliant day, which was not purchased without considerable 
loss by the allies, does the greatest honour to our arms. 

The siege continues with regularity. 


The following, in cipher, from Lord Raglan was received by the Duke 
of Newcastle, on the 16th ult., and immediately made public : 


November 6, 
The enemy, with immense forces, attacked yesterday, in the dawn of 
morning, the right of the English position before Sebastopol, which was 
defended by the Second Division and the Brigade of Guards of the First 
Light Division, the Fourth Division, and part of the Third, and subse- 
quently by the division of General Bosquet and other corps of the French 
Army, which by their gallant conduct contributed essentially to the de- 
cided success of the day. General Canrobert immediately came to the 
spot, and gave me the support of his assistance and of his excellent coun- 
sel. The battle was extremely obstinate, and it was not till past noon 
that the enemy was definitely repulsed and forced to retreat, leaving the 
field of battle covered with his dead and several hundreds of prisoners. 
The number of the enemy much exceeded that which was opposed to us 
at Alma, and the losses of the Russians have been enormous. Our losses 
have also been very great. General Sir George Brown, Major-General 
Bentinck, Brigadier-Generals Adams, Buller, and Torrens have been 
wounded. They are all doing well. 
The conduct of the troops in the face of an enemy so superior in num- 
bers has been excellent. RaGLan. 


Tue Captore or Lorp DunxeLiin.—Lord Dunkellin, Capt. Coldstream 
Guards, and eldest son of the Marquis of Clanricarde, was ordered to the 
Trenches with a working party at about half-past 4 A. M., on the 22nd of 
October. His Serjeant proposed that they should wait for a party of 
Artillery who were also going. He said “ No, I will not wait for any 
one ; the sooner we get to our work the better.’’ They missed their way 
in the dark, and he being in advance walked on a Russian outpost, who 
immediately seized on the offieer, which gave the men time to escape in 
the dark.—-(These particulars are extracted from a private letter of Lord 
Raglan to Lord Clanricarde. They knock on the head one of Menschi- 
koff’s coek-and-bull stories, about a patrol of eight Russians throwing 
themselves upon forty of the enemy, beating them off, and then capturing 
Lord Dunkellin.--E£d. Alb.) 





CuarLes Kemsix.—This veteran and favourite of the public died in 
London, on the 12th ult. The Times thus speaks of him :—Though seve- 
ral years have now elapsed since Mr. Charles Kemble’s appearance on the 
stage, his death will be considered an important event, even by those who 
have not had the great advantage of witnessing his admirable perfor- 
mances. To the youngest playgoer, his name will be familiar as that of 
the last histrionic scion of a family which was for many years associated 
with all that was high and dignified in theatrical art. But in those cf 
longer experience, the record of the melancholy event will awaken a re- 
membrance of bygone days, when the veteran who closed his earthly 
career on Sunday last, stood as the representative of a class of characters 
upon the stage, in which, according to the opinion even of the ablest 
judges, he was never excelled. The gay, buoyant, spirited gentleman of 
high breeding, who was such a constant stage hero years ag0, WaS 80 Com 
pletely identified with Mr. Charles Kemble, that since his retirement from 
the profession the character itself has almost sunk into oblivion. 

Mr. Charles Kemble was born in November, 1775—the same year in 
which his illustrious sister, Mrs. Siddons, made her first appearance at 
Drury-lane—and at the age of 14 was sent to the College of Douay, where 
his brother John Kemble, had studied twelve years before. In the Win- 
ter of 1792-3 he made his first recorded appearance at the Sheffield Thea- 
tre as Orlando in “ As You Like It,” and in April 1794, through the in- 
terest of his brother John, made his début at Drury-lane as Malcomb in 
“Macbeth.” It is no discredit to his memory that during the earlier 
part of his career he was considered what, in popular criticism, is termed 
a “regular stick,” for the fact that he was so considered proves that in 
climbing to the high eminence he afterwards attained he had to conquer 
a difficulty often insurmountable—an unfavorable impression. If he be- 
gan at the bottom of the ladder, his whole career was one of improve- 
ment, and if slighted in 1794, he was regarded thirty years afterwards as 
one of the brightest ornaments of the theatrical profession. 

When Mr. John Kemble purchased a share of Covent-garden Theatre 
in 1803, Mrs. Siddons aad Mr. Charles Kemble both became members of 
that company. To Covent-garden Mr. Charles Kemble remained attach- 
ed for a long series of years, though he occasionally fulfilled engagements 
elsewhere ; and he subsequently possessed the share originally held by 
his brother. With his retirement from the management of that theatre, 
more than 20 years ago, began the decline of the “large houses” as na- 
tional establishments, although a temporary resuscitation was affected 

the managements of Mr. Macready and Madame Vestris. It was while 
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’ Jes Kemble, after a retirement, re-appeared before the public for a 
ea series of state and played several of his favourite characters, la- 
cluding Don Feliz, Mercutio, and Hamlet. Except ina series of on r 
ings, he has never been seen by any audience since that occasion, - al- 
most to the last day of his life he was well known in private society as 
one of the most cheerful and intelligent of companions. His flow of =~ 
was the most remarkable, as for the last few years he suffered s0 severely 
from deafaess that without the aid of a trampet he could not hear . sin- 
gle word of the conversation around him. This affliction caused him at 
times to wear a melancholy appearance, that contrasted strangely with 
the gaiety which perhaps his own hospitality had occasioned, but the 
cloud was only transient, and if any congenial spirit spoke to him of the 
* good old times,” his eye would brighten, his voice would grow eloquent, 
and he would pour forth a flood of anecdote, reminiscence, and criticism, 
most entertaining and instructive to all present. To the chosen few 
who have known him in society his death will be an irreparable loss. — 
Though Mr. Charles Kemble played tragedy as well as comedy, it is 
with the higher class of comedy that his name is chiefly associated. His 
excellence is thus forcibly described by a gentleman who had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing him with early actors who are almost myths to the 
present generation. ‘‘I never,” says Mr. Robson, in his Old Playgoer, 
“saw an actor with more buoyancy of spirits than Charles Kemble ; 
Lewis had wonderful vivacity, airiness, and sparkle, but he was finnicking 
compared with Charles. Who ever played a drunken gentleman as he 
did? His efforts to pick up his dress hat, in Charles Oakley, were the 
most laughable, the most ridiculous, the most natural that can be imag- 
ined. I have seen him perform the character of Friar Tuck, in dra- 
matic version of Mr. Peacock’s “ Maid Marian,” with such an extraordi- 
nary abandonment and gusto, that you were forced back to the “jolly 
green wood and the bonny forest bramble ;” he absolutely rollicked 
through the part, as if he bad lived all his life with Rodin and his 
men, quaffing fat ale and devouring venison pasties. But, perhaps, 
his masterpiece in this way was Cassio—the insidious creeping of the 
“ devil” upon his senses ; the hilarity of intoxication, the tongue cleav- 
ing to the roof of the mouth, and the lips glued together; the contusion, 
the state of loss of self, if 1 may so term it, when he received the rebuke 
of Othello, and the wonderful truthfulness of his getting sober, were be- 
yond description fine—nay, real. No drunken scene I ever saw on a stage 
was comparable to it.” “In parts of gallant spirited bearing,” says the 
game writer in another place, “just hitting the difficult mark——noble, 
without bluster ; self possessed, without apparent effort ; energetic, with- 
out bombast ; elegant, without conceit—-Charles Kemble has never in 
my time been equalled.” i 
Mr. Charles Kemble married, in 1806, Miss Theresa Decamp. His 
children, Mrs. Butler, Mrs. Sartoris, and the Rev. John Kemble, the emi- 
nent Saxon scholar, we need hardly remark, have nobly maintained the 
intellectual glory of the house. 
—_ 
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MR. DEMPSTER. 

ABERNACLE.—MR. DEMPSTER, COMPOSER OF ‘THE MAY QUEEN,” “LA- 

ment of the Irish Emigrant,’ ‘The Bliad Boy,’’ and other popular Songs, will give his 

fisrt Ballad Entertainment at the Tabernacle on Monday Evening, Dec. 4th, which will include 

the following Songs :—‘' The Indian’s Complaint’’—‘* When the Night Wind Bewaileth”—*John 

Anderson, my Jo’’—‘‘ Some Things Love Me’’—‘‘ The Barring ©’ the Door’’—‘‘ Lament of the 

Irish Emigrant’’—‘ Death of Warren’’—‘' I’m alone, all alone,’’—‘* Dancan Gray and the May 
Queen,” in three parts. Tickets, 25 cts. Books, 1244 cts. To commence at 8 o’clock, 


ENGLISH OPERA AT NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


Saturday, December 2nd, 1354, 
GRAND PHILHARMONIC CONCERT, 





Monday, December 4th, 1854. 
ENGLISH OPERA NIGHT. 
UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF MADEMOISELLE NAB, AS 
Lucy of Lammermoor, 


Ree eA Se EFS a RE A A 
COL. ASHTON..........-.. MR, IRVING. | ARTHUR,........ MR, GEO. HARRISON, 
RAYMOND........- MR. HORNCASTLE. | HERMAN,............ MR. CHAMBERS. 

Musical Conductor—MR. THOMAS BAKER. 


Tickets to all parts of the House, 50 cents; Orchestra Arm Chairs, $100; Private Boxes, $5. 
Doors open at 34 past 6, to commence at Pett 7. 

SEATS SECURED in the Dress Circle WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 

Box Office open from 8 A.M., to 5 P.M. 
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Mr. George Trehern is the only authorised agent to make the collections in 
this city for the N. Y. Albion. 


Exchange at New York on London, 108}4 @ 10934. 
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Since our last issue, a vast amount of news from the Crimea has come to 
hand. The public here has been enlivened with details of the almost fruit- 
less naval assault upon Sebastopol, made simultaneously with the opening 
fire upon the land side. It has had laid before it voluminous accounts 
of the defeated Russian attempt, on the 25th of October, to carry the 
Allied position at Balaklava. It has been further told how a sortie of 
the garrison, on the following day, resulted only in heavy loss to the be- 
sieged. And it has seen three different versions—Russian, French, and 
English—of the still more serious action of the 5th ult., wherein it pleased 
Almighty God to favour the combined forces with an important and de- 
cisive victory. To these various stages in the great march of events, we 
surrender to-day a large portion of our columns, convinced that if the 
majority of our readers are already more or less familiar with them, their 
intrinsic interest and graphic spirit render them worth repeated perusal. 
Though accustomed, of necessity, to content ourselves in general with 
rapid glances, we must confess that we have read over from end to end, 
no fewer than four times, the description of the affair in the neighbour- 
hood of Balaklava written on the spot by the able correspondent of the 
London Times. He is said, by the way, to be a Mr. Russell, an Irish- 
man. Surely his name deserves honourable mention by those who bor- 
row so freely from him. His clearness of perception moreover, and hap- 
py use of words, are rendered the more notable and praiseworthy, because 
they come in frequent juxta-position with not a few rambling, contradic- 
tory, meaningless editorials concerning the war, wherewith the wayward 
Thunderer has been latterly mystifying our Cocknies, mortifying our 
Ministers, and giving the enemy occasion to rejoice. Notwithstanding 
the ability displayed in so many of its departments, it must be owned 
that the Times, by its vacillating course, has lost much of its political 
weight. Several of its recent articles seem to have been penned under a 
morbid consciousness of this fact. 





On these long extracts it would be superfiaous to make long comments. 
The deductions are obvious to any intelligent and unprejudiced mind. 
Thus the unprofitable operations of the few ships sent in against Sebasto- 
pol tend to convince the sceptical, that, ceteris paribus, stone batteries 
are tolerably secure from wooden batteries, when shallow water prevents 
the latter being laid alongside the former. They furnish, in truth, the 
best sort of apology for long continued inaction both in the Black and 
Baltic seas.—As for the stirring incidents that have rendered the attack 
on Balaklava memorable, and have been pictured vividly before our eyes 
with such inimitable skill, we scarcely dare trust ourselves to speak of them. 
Who can read with unquickened pulse of that noble line of Highlanders, 
two-deep only, rolling back the torrent of the Muscovite horsemen ? 
With what soldierly precision did the cool veteran, Sir Colin Campbell, 
take the measure of his foe, when he thought it “not worth while” to 
throw his men into a square! How vigorous and how effective the charge 
of the Heavy brigade of cavalry! how heroic and self-sacrificing that of 
the Light! This latter indeed, in its terrible and needless consequences, 
forms a sad and isolated chapter whose mystery has not yet been pene- 
trated. When the reader has gone over the reports of Lord Raglan and 
of Lord Lucan, he will still find his doubts unremoved. Did the daring 
Captain Nolan so emphasize or magnify the orders of which he was the 
bearer, that no choice was left but to launch the troopers upon destruc- 
tion? We know not. It will probably be never known with certainty. 
Some one has ungenerously remarked that the dead tell no tales, and that 
the blame has been purposely cast where the right to bear it could not be 
examined. This is unfair. Sacred as the memory of the dead ought to be, 
we must not screen them at the expense of the living. Brigadier-General 
Airey who sent the order, and the Earl of Lucan who received and acted 
on it, are themselves soldiers and men of honour. We cannot for a mo- 
ment believe that either would shift off responsibility, from his own 
shoulders, upon those of a comrade just slain before his eyes. Besides, 
Lord Raglan was on the spot. He has delicately passed over the fatal 
blunder as an untoward event. If either of the officers just named had 
been the wanton cause of it, we should have heard already of arrest and 
inquiry. A fine dashing Captain of Hussars was the unfortunate Nolan. 
He had published a book on Cavalry Tactics (noticed in this journal), 
and was inclined to think his arm of the service capable of anything, even 
impossibilities. At least his blood was up. He charged with those whom, 
innocently or imprudently, he had hurried to bootlessimmolation. He was 
the first victim. Peace be with him !—One other incident of that struggle 
calls for especial notice, though it be dealt with in merited terms {of in- 
dignation by the admirable writer alluded-to. We mean the playing of 
the Russian guns upon the confused and fighting mass of their own and 
their enemy’s horse. A more barbarous and unsoldierlike deed does not 
stain the bloody annals of warfare! It has its value though, if our states- 
men know how to read aright the lesson that it affords, and to profit by 
it in future dealings with a nation of savages veneered with the gloss of 
civilization. Does it not portray the master spirit, reckless, inhuman, 
unscrupulous, devoid of all honour and manliness? Does it not speak of 
a set of military serfs, docile, degraded, mere machines ? 

But we are dwelling, when we intended to hurry rapidly on. The 
particulars of a sanguinary battle fought on the 5th ult. are yet wanting; 
but we know enough to satisfy us that, as regards the ultimate issue of 
the campaign, the Allies have achieved a momentous gain, though their 
loss in men has been heavy, and in British officers terribly severe. For 
the former, we have only rumour as to numbers, and we prefer not to 
quote its guesses ; for the latter, we have unfortunately the authority of 
Lord Raglan’s despatch, which mentions the death of Lieut. General Sir 
George Cathcart and Brigadiers General Strangways and Goldie. The 
first and second of these were amongst the chieftains of mark in the 
army. Indeed it seems that, while at the Battle of the Alma it was 
tostly the young and brave and high-bred who fell in the arms of Vic- 
tory, around Sebastopol the Russian marksmen have singled out the able 
and experienced veterans. There is consolation however. When General 
Canrobert states that in this last action between eight and nine thousand 
Russians bit the dust ; when Lord Raglan says that their loss was “ en- 
ormous ;’”’ and when fabricating Menschikoff himself confesses to four 
thousand, we may rest assured that the Allies have dealt upon their ene- 
mies a ruinously heavy blow. It is needless to say that the keenest 
anxiety is felt at home for details of our losses and our gains. At the 
same time it must be observed that, by the the present telegraphic mode 
of transmitting the outline of news whilst the particulars lag behind, it 
becomes difficult to apportion one’s sympathies duly, even if a record of 
events can be licked into decent shape. Thus it is not considered im- 
probable that the Liverpool steamer of the 29th ult.—which will next be 
due, since the Cunard steamer of the 25th is pressed into the Govern- 
ment employ—may at once bring the expected accounts, and some sort 
of report of the storming of the city. This event, if we may believe 
straggling correspondence to the 3rd, and telegraphic reports to the 9th 
ult., from the spot, was closely impending. Perhaps, as we do not make 
room elsewhere for any of this latest unofficial news, it may be well to 
condense it here. Thus it runs, then :--the besieging batteries had gra- 
dually neared the walls—-the Lancaster guns had sunk two frigates in the 
harbour, and had set fire to the famous three-decker, blasphemously called 

The Twelve Apostles—the condition of the town was awful in the extreme, 
from disease, from the stench of unburied corpse”. and from scarcity of water 
—the fire of the besieged had greatly slackened—they had made no at- 
tack or sortie since their defeat on the 5th—4000 French troops, of whom 
3000 are Zouaves (the very fellows for storming) had landed at Balak- 
lava, and still further reinforcements were close at hand—the defences 
in the rear of the Allies had been powerfully strengthened. We might 
add much more ; but our limits forbid. To two items however we must 
specifically allude. The great hospital of Sebasiopol issaid to have been 
burnt down, and 2000 sick and wounded soldiers to have perished in the 
flames. Horrible fate truly! nor have the American papers forgotten to 
tax the besiegers with atrocious cruelty therefor. In reply we must point 
to the dastardly trick by which Menschikoff endeavoured to save one of 
his vast store-houses of ammunition, by hoisting on it the Hospital flag 
which the assailants had volunteered to respect. Who, or what, was to 
be spared after that ? The blood of these miserable wretches be on the head 
then of the treacherous Russian ! Besides, who knows at present whether 
the fire was not the result of one of the many conflagrations that have oc- 
curred, or even that it was not purposely executed by Menschikoff him- 
self, for clearing his ground or getting rid of an incumbrance? We 
should indeed shrink from even hinting anything so devilish, had not the 
Russians so recently and so brutally slaughtered their own soldiers in 
the manner already mentioned.—The other point bears upon a remark 
of our own, last Saturday, wherein we suggested the significance of Prince 
Menschikoff’s allusion to the Northern side of the harbour. We asked if 
he did not then anticipate beating a retreat to that side? We now learn, 
as though in confirmation of that view, that the Russians have been busily 
transporting material and stores across. 

In addition to all this, we fear there is reason to believe that a Turkish 
Admiral’s ship, with 700 men on board, and an Egyptian frigate carrying 
troops, have foundered in a violent storm that raged on the shores of the 
Crimea, early in the past month. 


The manner, in which the majority of the American journals have re- 


’ ceived and treated all this intelligence, is but ofa piece with what has 
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gone before, as we have from time to time endeavoured to expoye, r 
are some honourable exceptions, and it would be unjust to abstain from 
mentioning the V. Y. Journal of Commerce as foremost amongst them. 


The latest dodge has been exemplified during the current week. On Sun- 
day a steamer arrives, bringing General Canrobert’s report on the glori- 
ous action of the Sth. The three following days are devoted to doubting , 
sifting, ridiculing, and carping, and at last to dooming the Allied army 
in the Crimea to irretrievable and speedy annihilation. On Wednesday 
comes the 4/rica, bringing undeniable confirmation of our mccesses. What 
say the Russo-Americans?—simply, that there is nothing new from the 
seat of war! !—Let us however do justice in one respect to our contemp 
raries. Ifthey most grossly underrate the sagacity of their resders, they 
pay every compliment to their curiosity, and give them the most ample 
means of drawing their own conclusions. They print everything: and | if 
the volaminous extracts altogether nullify the editorial commen}, the y 
trust to prejudice to carry them through. Indeed and indeed, one of the 
most amusing books possible might be constructed, by simply printing on 
one page their leading articles on this war, and on the opposite one, 
from their own columns, the facts on which their criticisms and their 
prophecies have been based. 

Perhaps the drollest communications of the week have come from Wash - 
ington. We wish that we had room for a safiple of them. A Mr. Some- 
body—we forget his name—U. S. Secretary of Legation somewhere, re- 
turning from Europe by the steamer on Sunday, has been the reputed 
father of sundry ma/-d-propos announcements. He was currently said 
to have picked the lock of Cabinet secrets, and to have carried to the 
District of Columbia certain gloomy tidings from the East, known only 
to the French and British governments. If leading diplomatists are the 
cause of many of the evils which the civilized world has to endure—and 
we honestly believe they are-—-we have to thank the small fry, of the 
Sickles and Sanders order, for a not infrequent laugh. We only wonder 
that American shrewdness does not see through all their ways and means 
of fussing themselves into importance. 


Home affairs appear only to be of interest, as they bear more or less 
upon the war in the East. What reinforcements are to be sent forward-— 
how they are to be shipped—when to sail—these are the prominenb topics 
of the moment. Gleanings elsewhere point out the regiments that are 
destined to the Crimea; the great mercantile steam-shipping companies 
furnish the means of transport for a part—the well-known names of the 
Europa and the Viagara figuring in the list of vessels engaged ; and it 
is also probable that some of the screw line-of-battle ships arriving from 
the Baltic will convey the large bodies of French troops, under orders for 
the scene of action. Of these latter the number is not positively known 
—of our own men, seven thousand are on their way. 

Lord Palmerston really went to Paris, on a visit to Louis Napoleon, 
two days before the steamer sailed, namely on the 16th ult. You may 
imagine the certainty with which “our own correspondents’ on this side 
of the water speak of his mission, his intentions, and his prospects. For 
ourselves, we are content to wait for some legitimate source of informa- 
tion ; and in the mean time can only express the most earnest hope that 
our Aberdeen Cabinet may not consummate its past folly in respect to 
Austria, by now precipitating a rupture with her. When war was declared 
against Russia, our Government and that of France ought to have frank- 
ly accepted the declaration of neutrality made by the two leading Ger- 
man powers, and then, with a warning to them that they must strictly 
adhere to it, have cut adrift entirely from all negotiations with them. 
The alternate coaxing and threatening of the last six months can only 
have confirmed the two treacherous sovereigns, in their belief that it was 
perfectly possible for them to play a double game, This they will do te 
the end of the chapter. As regards the issue between Russia and the 
Allies, it isa great blunder that Austria and Prussia were not long ago 
ignored. 

In proof of the enthusiastic spirit existing at home, we may mention 
that recruits for the army are flocking in to the regimental depots. Ap. 
plications for commissions, since the commencement of hostilities, are 
said to exceed all former precedent. Did we not rightly observe, in re- 
ference to the moaning over the flower of our aristocracy mowed down on 
the battle-field, that there would be no lack of competitors for the vacant 
places ?--Look also to the Patriotic Fund list. It has nearly reached one 
hundred thousand pounds, though we fear its receipts may be checked by 
an unhappy dispute that has sprung up. A poor widow, whose husband 
had fallen in action, claimed relief. Major Powys, the Secretary, refused 
to allow her claim, because the marriage had not been known to, or sanc- 
tioned by, the Army authorities. A very excellent man is the Major, but 
he was unwise as well as unjust, thus to thrust his ideas of moral respon- 
sibility between popular benevolence and one of its hapless objects. He 
is, as he deserves to be, soundly rated for his narrow construction of his 
duties as atrustee. The army regulation in regard to soldiers’ marriages 
may be an excellent one ; but the subscribers to the Fund have nothing 
whatever to do with it. The army influence will back the Major ; but the 
popular will must carry its point. 

The Duke of Argyle has beaten Mr. Disraeli, in a contest for the Lord 
Rectorship of Glasgow University. The youth of that great city fling 
themselves into the struggle with all the ardour of champions in the bat- 
tle of life. With this not very important bit of news, we must adjourn 
our home affairs until next week, with one slight exception. Mr. John 
Bright has written a leng letter on the war. Beyond his convicting the 
Administration of a miserable and shifting policy—which no one doubts 
to be a fair charge—there is nothing in his epistle worth notice. 





We have been remiss, when speaking of the events of the Crimea, im 
not putting more prominently forward the gallantry and zeal of our 
French allies in the field, and in not quoting more of theirreports. Want 
of space is our excuse. Nothing can exceed the unanimity of feeling ap- 
parent between the Briton and the Gaul. They rival each other in engi- 
neering and in fighting, and have unquestionably learnt to hold each 
ether in reciprocal good esteem. May they never again face each other 
as foemen ! 

Asfor the Russian reports, they are not worth the space they occupy. 
Nobody believes them. Menschikoff even taunts the Allies with inhu- 
manity to his wounded men on the field of Alma! And this, after the 
heroism of Dr. Thompson, and the removal of the unfortunate Russians 
by our vessels to Odessa! 

The U.S. Legislative campaign is to be opened at Washington on 
Monday, and speculations of course are rife as to the nature and contents 
of the President’s Message. In these we do not indulge, though we are 
curious to see whether any Executive mention be made of those uneasy 
but absurd sensations in regard to the projects of France and England, 
which have latterly given rise to some little ferment in the American 
papers. As to the projects themselves, we spoke plainly, a week ago, and 
do not see the slightest reason for budging from the position we then 
took. 

On another point also we shall be glad to be enlightened. Will the 
President have any thing to say regarding the projected annexation 
of the Sandwich Islands to the domain of this Republic? A recent arri- 
val from the Pacific has invested this subject with new interest. It seems 
that, on the 18th of September last, General Miller, H. B. M. Consul 
General, read a lecture thereupon of one hour and fifteen minutes’ dura- 
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tion to bis Majesty King Kamebameha. It amounted to a protest against 
connection with the U. S., and contained a broad hint that, if desirous of 
committing matrimony with some foreign state, the Sandwich Islanders 
would do more wisely to throw themselves into the arms of Great Britain. 
This advice was couched in language not the most discreet,and by no means 
complimentary to this country ; for it is evident that there isa struggle 
for mercantile supremacy and political influence at Honolulu, going on 
between the rivals from either hemisphere. What local influence this ora- 
tion may have had, we do not know. Otherwise, it leaves the question 
just where it was, unless indeed the authorities at Washington take of- 
fence at our Consul’s plain speaking. We have only to add that General 
Miller struck a hard blow at the King’s foreign minister, Mr. Wyllie, 
whom he accused of being possessed with “a perfect mania to publish.” 
Mark the revenge taken! The Consul’s very speech circulates through 
the Island in print. 

The truth is—and it costs us a disagreeable pang to make the confes- 
éion—this protesting business is pushed to a ridiculons extent by the 
Agents of our Government in various parts of the world. When we an- 
nex Pegu, or plant our national standard upon an iceberg, we do not see 
the other powers of the earth poking little bits of unmeaning remonstrance 
at us. Do we mean to suspend diplomatic relations, or to go to war, on 
sach and such a point? If not, this entering of caveats and noling of 
protests is more fitting for small attornies and petty chandlers, than for 
the representatives of a powerful nation. And so, the confession being 
made, we shall be neither surprised nor vexed, if President Pierce protest 
against our protesting. 

At length the Legislature of Nova Scotia has been summoned, and 
there is some chance of the Reciprocity Treaty going fully and fairly into 
operation. The session commences this day ; betterlate than never. At 
the same time we may as well correct a misapprehension abroad as to the 
life-and-death importance of Nova Scotian action on or before Tuesday 
next, the 5th inst., when six months will be complete since the Treaty 
was signed at Washington. The limit as to time applied solely to the 
ratification. The Colonies may deliberate at their leisure ; but when 
three have acted, it is strange that one should wear the appearance of 
hanging back. 

The Feudal Tenure Abolition bill was read a third time in the Legis- 
lative Assembly at Quebec, on Friday night of last week.—Both Houses 
have carried up to the Governor-General, with the customary ceremo- 
nies, the loyal and patriotic Address, d-propos to their noble grant of 
£20,000, for the benefit of the widows and orphans of our men who fall or 
have fallen in the actual war with Russia.—We expect, from hour to 
hour, to hear that the Assembly has adjourned, to meet again in the month 
of March. 

A slovenly want of vouchers for disbursements, and balance sheets of 
accounts, is said to have been discovered in several of the Canadian de- 
partments of State. When the large measures are disposed of, these new 
charges will serve to keep alive the ever-burning flame of political dis- 
cord. 

Little has been said in these columns lately respecting Mr. Soulé ; nor 
do we mean at present to give him much space. We mention him only 
for the purpose of noting that the permission finally granted him to pass 
through Paris on his way to Spain, and the probable nature of his recep- 
tion there, still occupy our brethren here. Louis Napoleon seems to 
have patched the matter up by explaining that his prohibition regarded 
only a residence in France, and not a passage through it. He was un- 
wise however, or his foreign minister was, to justify a special act by ge- 
neral allegations. The latter, it is said, went over a list of grievances 
when conversing or corresponding with the U.S. Ambassador in Paris. 
Amongst these, we see again renewed the charge against Mr. Belmont, of 
having undertaken to negotiate a loan for Russia at the Hague. This 
charge has been indirectly denied by Mr. Belmont, with a flourish of need- 
less certificates ; but on looking back, we cannot find over his own signa- 
ture an emphatic denial of this, as of other accusations against him. 











There is a rumour about town that several of the recent marine diras- 
ters, including the terrible loss of the Arctic, are to be made the subject 
of legal investigation, under conduct of the District Attorney. We can 
scarcely give credit to the report. 





The contributions to the New York branch of the properly-so-called 
Patriotic Fund amount, it will be seen, to about $7750. At a meeting 
of the Committee held at Mr. Cunard’s office on Wednesday, it was re- 
solved that a sum of £1500 should be remitted to London by the next 
steamer ; and also that the subscription list should be kept open for a still 
farther brief space, to give lagging but still welcome benevolence an op- 
portunity of distinguishing itself. Though the Committee be formally 
broken up, any member of it will still gladly receive and remit. Our office 
aiso and our columns are at the service of the generous. 





In reference to a paragraph in last week’s Albion, ‘‘ A Portuguese” 
writes to us to say that there are but two Portuguese firms in this city, 
and that “no one has ever pretended to believe that either of them has 
been engaged in that (the Slave) trade.” We are very glad to hear it. 





At the recent opening of the South Carolina Legislature, the Governor 
of the State recommended some change to be made in the laws affecting 
free people of colour who chance to visit the South Carolina ports in 
trading vessels. We shall rejoice to find this vexatious source of inter- 
national ill-will removed by any reasonable modification of a law, that 
provokes dispute, without, if we be rightly informed, effecting the end in 
view. , 

We learn that Sir George Simpson, the energetic head of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, has already organized an expedition for the purpose of 
recovering any relics of Sir John Franklin’s party, and finally clearing 
up the mystery that still hangs over the discoveries made by Dr. Rae. 
We have no room for saying more to-day on the subject ; but in the 
Meantime direct attention to our ninth page wherein it will be seen that 
Dr. King and Dr. Rae differ in their conclusions. 








The Spanieh Minister at Washington, Don L. A. de Cueto, we regret to 
say, lies dangerously ill there, in consequence of a carriage accident. 





By a judgment in one of the Courts, it has already been decided that 
the holders of the spurious stock in the New York and New Haven rail- 
road, issued by its defaulting President, are entitled to be put upon the 
same footing as the bond fide shareholders. Law and Equity for once 
go hand-in-hand. 

By an arrival last Saturday from San Francisco, with news to the lst 
ult., we learn severalinteresting facts. H,M. ships President, Virago, 
and Plover were in that port, the latter having been year after year en- 
gaged in arduous service in the Arctic ocean, Weshall watch with great 
interest the future movements of the combined squadrons of Great Britain 
aud France.—Commander Forsyth lately a Lieutenant of the Virago— 
and promoted at the special request of the American government for his 
successful exertions in rescuing Lt. Strain, U.S.N., and his men, on the 
Isthmus of Darien, last Spring—came passenger hither by the George 
Law that brought this news. He proceeded immediately to England by 
the Atlantic, steamer. 





NEW ALBION PLATE FOR 1855. 

It has often been asserted that Niagara is beyond the painter’s or the 
engraver’s reach ; but not being in the habit of taking every dogma for 
granted, and having special doubts on this point, we determined, about 
this time last year, to satisfy ourselves thereon for the benefit of our 
subscribers. The result wasa rapid journey with Mr. J. B. WANDESFORDE 
who painted for us the well-known Mary, Queen of Scots—a search with 
bim for the best point of view of the Great Horse-Shoe Fall—a sketch in 
oil taken by him forthwith on the spot—a water-colour drawing therefrom 
—and lastly a very highly-finished engraving, entirely in line, from the 
skilful burin of Mr. R. Hinsuetwoop of this city —When we say, that the 
preparation of this plate has actually cost usa trifle more than double 
the amount hitherto expended on any plate issued from this office, and 
that it is (to the best of our knowledge) the largest line engraving ever 
published in the United States, we trust our subscribers will give us 
some credit for responding cheerfully to their liberal patronrge. 


fAusic. 


In this piping time of war we cannot always afford room to our musical 
critic ; but we must edge in an expression of our regret and surprise that the 
exquisite performancesof Grisi and Mario in Fourteenth Street draw such 
comparatively small houses, and elicit such niggardly tributes of applause. 
They have both been in admirable voice. The “ Barbiere,” in every thing but 
attendance, was a decided triumph ; as have been portions of “ Puritant” 
and the finale of ‘‘ Lucia.”—We must fearlessly say that if there be no more 
good-will towards these incomparable artists demonstrated during this festive 
month, than there has been during the past one—New York must be set down as 
devoid of all musical taste—Signor Allegri’s newly painted scene of Ravens- 
wood in ruins is a masterpiece of effect. 

Mademoiselle Nau and her troupe at Niblo’s have dropped the ““‘ Syren,” 
and have thrown their strength into an English version of ‘ Lucta.” 

To-night, the first concert of the Philharmonic Society, at Niblo’s. 








BOrama. 


Very little material this week. Mr. Wallack has withdrawn the Comedy 
“ Weeds among the Flowers,” and depends on old productions successfully. 
Two new pieces are underlined—rather an ominous circumstance here. One 
of these days I intend to make out a list of all the novelties underlined, but 
never produced in New York. It will be as long as Leporello’s. 

The “ Upper Ten and Lower Twenty” (stupid title ; nothing at all to do with 
the play) fills Mr. Burton’s every night, and will I suppose be repeated next 
week. The next novelty here is to be Mr. Dion Bourcicault’s local review, 
“ Apollo in New York.” Mario is the Apollo. 

At the Metropolitan Theatre, Mrs. Farren made her appearance on Monday 

night in a new play, called “Griselda,” by the author of “ Ingomar.” The 
latter I consider one of the best acting dramas on the modern German stage 
In its English form itis deservedly successful, and when brought out here at the 
commencement of the season (it was produced excellently) made a favourable 
impression. ‘‘ Griselda” is not likely to be attended by any such result ; at all 
events in its present form. Ihave a misgiving that the translator has done 
his work badly. It seems strange that there should be no traces of the fire 
and dramatic energy of the author’s previous work, in this his latest. 
The plot turns on the mésalliance of Sir Percival (Eddy) with Griselda, the 
daughter of the humble Cedric. King Arthur is offended thereat, and insists 
on proofs that the peasant girl is worthy her illustrious lord. Sir Percival deter- 
mines that these proofs shall be of utter, complete, and uncomplaining devo- 
tion to his will. The four following acts are occupied with the tribulations of poor 
Griselda. She is requested to give up her child, which she does spasmodically. 
She is turned out of doors in the garb of a peasant, and compelled to travel 
barefooted to the hut of her father, who spurns her from him (without any suf- 
ficient reason that I could detect). With exemplary patience she submits to the 
rod,and in the end is justified. This is the plot of the drama; slight enough 
it must be confessed, and not powerfully worked up. 

Mrs. Farren has no physical qualifications for the character of Groselda. 
The interest of the drama depends entirely on the sympathy that can be excited 
for the heroine. We must feel that her treatment is cruel, and must apprehend 
that she is sinking under it. Now Mrs. Farren does not produce that impres- 
sion ; she is muscular, healthy, and vigorous. You feel after all that she has 
a constitution strong enough for the effort. Julia Dean would be much more 
agonising. Intellectually, Mrs. Farren is a good, discreet actress; she reads 
well, minding her stops, and all that sort of thing, in an exemplary manner. 
Her voice is exceedingly powerful, frequently boisterous, but often musical. 
Having said so much, I will add that Mrs. Farren would make a good mem- 
ber of a stock company, but is not distinctive enough for a“ star.” (Con. 
Why is Alva like Alexander Smith the poet? Because he’s always talking of 
the “stars !”’ Ha, ha, ha; Ho, ho,ho; He, he, he! P.§S. I have observed 
that a laugh of this construction is always successful on the stage, and with an 
eye to the proprieties have availed myself of that fact, to transplant it to 
these immortal columns.) 

The new play of “ Griselda” has been placed on the stage of the Metropoli. 
tan, (the Great Metropolitan, ‘‘ opposite Bond Street,’’) with the greatest care. 
I have never seen anything of the kind so studiously wrong in every particu- 
lar. It is a most carefully erroneous production. 

The company at this establishment improves rapidly, and there is a corres- 


ponding improvement I suspect in the treasury receipts. A quiet, careful per- 
formance of a new piece, with new scenery and costumes, would go a great way 
towards insuring the success of the concern. ‘‘Schamyl, the Prophet’s Son,” 
is underlined with all these requisites. I hope it will be waseusshdls 
Miss Davenport is at the Broadway Theatre. ‘‘ Camille” has been played all 
the week. I have already spoken of this drama. It draws well. os 
VA. 





Appointuents. 


RG Mac Donnell, Esq, CB, now Lt-Governor of St Vincent, to be Governor 
of South Australia.—E J Eyre, Esq, to be Lt-Governor of St Vincent-—Col 
Gore Browne, CB, now Governor of St Helena, to be Governor of New Zealand. 
—E'H Drummond Hay, , now Lt-Governor of St Christopher, to be Gover- 
nor of 8t Helena.—H G R Robinson, Esq, now the senior member of the Coun- 
cil administering the government of Montserrat, to be Lt-Governor of St. Chris- 
topher.—A E Kennedy, Esq, now Governor of Sierre Leone, to be Governor of 

estern Australia.—Lt-Col Hill, now Governor of H M forts and settlements 
on the Gold Coast, to be Governor of Sierra Leone.—Walter Cope, Esq, now 
H M Consul at Guayaquil, tobe H M Charge d’ Affaires and Consul-General to 
the Kepublic of the Equator—C Lennox Wyke, Esq, now H M Consul-General 
to the Republics of Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras, and Salva- 
dor, to be H M Charge d’ Affaires and Consul-General to those Republics.—Ro- 
bert Mooney and Donald Benton, Esqrs, to be members of the Executive Council 
of Prince Edward’s 1sland.—H Lettsom Maclean, Esq, to be a member of the 
Council of the Virgin Islands.—Sir William Gibson Craig, Bart, to be one of the 
Board of Supervision for Relief of the Poor in Scotland, in the room of W Mar- 
ray, Esq, dec.—The Marquess of Kildare,C Graves, DD, R Andrews, LLD, 
HG —_ Esq, and A J Stevens, Esq, barrister-at-law, to be H M Commis- 
sioners for inquiring into the endowments, funds, and actual condition of all 
schools endowed for the purposes of education in Ireland, and the nature and 
extent of the instruction given in such schools.—Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart, to 
be a Privy Councillor—John Gordon, Esq, to be one of H M. Inspectors of 


Schools in Scotiand. 
Obituary. 


At Greenwich, in the 90th year of his age, Thomas Christopher Banks, Ba- 
ronet of Nova Scotia, and Knight of the Holy Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
law genealogist, and antiquarian.—At Florence, the Countess of Strathmore 
and Kinghorn, and eldest daughter of Viscount and Viscouutess Barrington, 
in the 28th me of her age.—At Aldringham, Suffolk, C. Walker, Esq., late 
Major 5th Dragoon Guards.—Suddenly, James Nisbet, Esq., of Berners-street, 
an eminent London publisher—At Jackatalla, Neilgherry-hills, Et Is, Lieut. 
Swafield, of H.M.’s 74th Regt. Highlanders.—At Haverstock-hill, H. Dawson, 
Esq., late of the Carbineers—At Winborne, Dorset, Rear-Admiral Garland.— 
The Countess of Kenmare.—In London, in his 67th year, Mr. John Esdaile 
Widdicomb, late riding master for 34 years at Astley’s Amphitheatre. Mr. 
Widdicomb’s name has been often in print, in connection with the glories of 
that establishment.__At Neath, Wm. Leyson, Esq., Surgeon, R.N.—At Ply- 
meuth, Commr. Bunce, R.N.—Rear Admiral Charles Bowen.—Commr. Patty, 
R.N.—London, Massimo Gauci, Fsq., formerly miniature geinies extraordinary 
to the Emperor Napoleon I., and well-known in England as one of those who 
first introduced lithography.—At the Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire, of apoplexy, 
Lt-General George Hunter, C.B., Bengal Army, an officer get distinguished. 
—At Cheltenham, Lt. John Gurley, R.N.—At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, James 
Atty, ax jun., late of the 43d Light Infantry —-At Kensington, John James 
Chalon, Esq., R.A. a 

DEATHS OF OFFICERS IN THE EASTERN CampParGn.—On board H. M. 8. Dia- 
mond, of wounds he received in the trenches at Sebastopol, the Hon. C. B. Hore 











Ruthven, Lieut. H. M. 8. London.—On the heights of Sebastopol, of cholera, H. 











Beckwith, Assist-Surg. 49th Regt.—Killed in the trenches, G. H.H. Greathed, 


First Lieut. H. M. 8. Britannia.—At Scutari, from dysentery, after be 
verely wounded at the battle of the Alma, Lieut. Teesdale. R. B_Killed a 
front of the trenches, Albert Evelyn Rowley, Esq., Capt. of the Grenadier 
Guards, oungest son of Sir Charles Rowley, bart. Of cho'era, before Sebasto- 
ol, Sir George John Young, Bart., Lieut. R. A., brother of Sir William Norrig 
oung, Bart., 23d Fusiliers, killed at the battle of the Alma. An extract from 
a letter, written by this oung man, was pees in last week’s Albion. —At 
Balaklava, of cholera, Major Banner, 93d Highlanders.—At Scutari, Lieut. T, 
W. Wollocombe, 47th Regt., of wounds received at the battle of the Alma.—Be- 
fore Sebastopol, suddenly, Lieut.-Col. C. C. Alexander, commanding Royal 
Engineers.—On the heights of Sebastopol, of cholera, Lea Birch, Lieut. in the 
55th Regt.—Killed in the trenches, Capt. Childers, R. A. ; Major Powell, Hé 
M. 49th Regt ; and Major the Hon. Francis Grosvenor Hood, commanding the 


Grenadier Guards. 
Navy. 


The Gorgon, 6, paddle frigate, Commander Crawley, from the Bal- 
tic, recently went into Portsmouth harbour. On being lashed alongside 
her fires were put out, which had not been extinguished for five months 
and 22 days, except on one occasion to clean the funnels. The Hannibal, 
90, Capt, the Hon. F. Gray, the Curacoa, 31, Capt. the Hon. G. F. Hast- 
ings, have been despatched to the Black Sea, and the St. George, 120, 
Capt. Eyres. C. B.. to be paid off. Her crew will be draughted into war 
steamers. Capt. Stewart, of the Firebrand, steam-frigate, was severely 
wounded during the naval bombardment of Sebastopol, having his arm 
and side lacerated. The Royal Albert, 121, ecrew three decker, Captain Sir 
Thomas Pasley, Bart., is ordered from Sheerness to Portsmouth with all 
possible despatch. Orders were received at the same time at Portsmouth 
to prepare bedding, hammocks, &., for 2.000 men, as the steam three- 
decker is about to carry a battalion of Foot Guards and the whole of their 
equipments to the seat of war in the Crimea, together with a large supply 
of warlike stores. Her crew will be made up to 1,000 men by draughts, 
tis reported, before starting. When out, she will probably take the flag 


of Sir Edmund Lyons. 
Army. 


REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE Crimea.—The London papers discuss thig 
_ at length, sometimes merely guessing. A late one thus reaiarks: 
he 3d Buffs, stationed at Malta, have proceeded to Athens, replacin 
the service campanies of the 97th Regiment, ordered to reinforce Lord 
Raglan’s army in the Crimea. The 62d Regiment are also under orders 
to proceed from Malta to the seat of war. Besides these two regiments 
there are now in the Mediterranean 12 battaillions of infantry which, if 
replaced by militia, would be available for active service in the Crimea. 
They are the 9th, 13th, 14th, 17th, 31st, 34th, 39th, 48th,7 1st (1st battalion), 
89th, and 92d Highlanders. Most of these regiments have been two or 
three years inthe Mediterranean garrisons, and, being to some extent ac- 
climatised, would be admirablysuited to the campaign. While at Varna, 
those regiments which had been sent up from Malta, Gibraltar, and Cor- 
fu—the 30th, 41st, 47th, 49th, and 55th—enjoyed great.ad vantages compar- 
ed with the troops that came out direct from home, and had little sickness 
in their ranks. A most important addition could thus be promptly made 

to the army in the Crimea. 

The cavalry regiments to be sent out have not yet been selected. Those 
at home are the Ist, 2d, 8d, and 7th Dragoon Guards, which are heavy, 
and the 6th Dragoon Guards (Carbineers), 3d Light Dragoons, 7th and 
15th Hussars, and 16th Lancers, light. The Carbineers, 16th Lancers, 
and 7th Hussars, with one of the heavy regiments, are the most likely to 
be despatched. 200 men from the Ist and a like number from the 2d Re- 
giment of Life Guards, and the same from the Royal Horse Guards Blue 
have received orders to hold themselves in readiness to proceed to the 
Crimea. Another and later account says:—It is intended to send to the 
Crimea one more battalion of the Guards, the 97th Regiment from the 
Pireus, the 62d from Gallipoli, the 34th from Malta, the 71st from Corfu, 
the 82d from Edinburgh, and the 90th from Ireland. We understand the 
10th Hussars, from India, will be immediately hastened on to the Crimea. 
This will bring seven effective troops, of eighty men each, equipped and 
horsed, on the scene of action. 


War-Orrice, Nov. 10.—Ist Regt of Drag Gds ; Sergt-Maj Hayes to be Cor, 
w-p, v Fletcher, dec. 3d Lt Drags; Lt the Hon A. Moreton, from h-p of 15th Lt 
Drags, to be Lt, v Macqueen, who ex. 4th Lt Drags; Cor Martin to be Lt, b-p, 
v Hartman, pro, b-p, to an unatt comp. 6th Lt Drags; Qtmr Anderson, from 
13th Lt Drag, to be Cor, w-p,and Ridingmaster. 12th Lt Drags; Assist-Surg 
Tuson, from 9th Lt Drag, to be Surg, v Foaker, dec. 17th Lt Drags; Reg Serg- 
Maj Ffennell to be Qtm, v Yates, app to llth Lt Drags. llth Regt of Ft; 
Kinahan, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Carr, whoret. 12th Ft; Lt Palmer to be Capt 
w-p, V Crofton, dec; Ens Stirke to be Lt, w-p,v Palmer. 18th Ft; Lt Stephen- 
son to be Capt, b-p, v Brvt-Maj Bruce, who ret; Ens Bishopp to be Lt, b-p, v 
Stephenson; J Theobald, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Bishopp. 19th Ft; Ens Kirke 
to be Lt, b-p, v Clarke, who ret; T Monsell, gent, to be Ens, b-p,v Kirke. 224 
Ft; Capt Smith, from 75th Ft, to be Capt, v Blackall, whoex. 26th Ft; Ens 
Armstrong to be Lt, b-p, v Chute, pro; Barton, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Arm- 
strong. 45th Ft; Lt Grantham to be Capt, b-p, v Smyth, whose pro, b-p, has 
been cancelled. 49th Ft; Ens FitzGerald to be Lt, b-p, v Bellairs, pro; H Da- 
vies, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v FitzGerald; Lt Armstrong to be Adj, v Bellairs, 
pro. 69th Ft; Maj Hickey, from 75th Ft, to be Maj, v Bourchier, who ex; Qtm 
Smyth to be Paymaster, v Dalgety, app to a depot batt. 70th Ft; Ens Madden 
to be Lt, w-p, v Lyle, dec; Qtmr Thompson to be Paymaster, v Mockler, dec. 
74th Ft; Ens McCrummen to be Lt, w-p, v Swaffield, dec; Ens Martin to be Lt, 
b-p, v McCrummen, whose pro b-p, has been cancelled; Ens Angelo, from 6th 
Ft, to be Ens, w-p, v Martin. 75th Ft; Maj Bourchier, from 69th Ft, to be Maj, 
v Hickey, who ex; Capt Blackall, from 22d Ft,to be Capt, v Smith, who ex. 
81st Ft; Ens Wood to be Lt, b-p, v Lecky, who ret; D Weir, gent, to be Ens, 
b-p,v Wood. §6th Ft; Ens Brown to be Lt, w-p, v Beatty, dec. 91st Ft; Lt 
Battiscombe to be Capt, b-p, v McClintock, who ret; Ens Gregg to be Lt, b-p, 
v Battiscombe; J Blagg, gent, to be Ens b-p,v Gregg. 93d Ft; Lt Burroughs 
to be Capt, b-p, v Shelton, who ret; Ens Kirby to be Lt, b-p, v Burroughs; F 
Nightingale, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Kirby. Rifle Brigade; Lt the Hon J Stuart 
to be Capt, b-p, v Brvt Lt-Col Humbley, who ret; Sec Lt Malcolm to be Lt, bP, 
v Yonge, who ret; Sec Lt Morgan to be Lt, rac Stuart. Ist W 1 Regt; Lt 
Chamberlayne to be Capt, w-p, v English, dec; Ens Harrison to be Lt, w-p, v 
Chamberlayne; Assist-Statf-Surg, Thomson, to be Assist-Surg, v Peacooke, app 
to Staff. 2d W 1 Regt; Ens Surman to be Lt, w-p, v Elliot, dee. 3d WI Regt; 
Serg-Maj -_ to be Ens, w-p,v Hill, pro. 

HospiTaL Srarr.—Staff-Surg of Sec Class, Delmege, MD, to be Staff-Surg 
of First Class. Assist-Surg Peacocke, from lst Wl Reg to be Assist-Surg to the 
Forces, v Thomson, app to lst W I Reg. Tobe Act Assist-Surgeons; Marston, 
Pinkerton, Browne, gent, George Fair, Semple, Campbell, Edwards, Acton, 
gents, Philip, Maund, gent. 

To be Purveyor to the Forces.—T Corlett, gent. 

UNATTACHED.—Brvt Lt-Col O'Halloran, from Capt, h-p, 69th Ft, late Depy 
Qtmr-Gen in the Windward and Leeward I[slands,to be Maj, w-p. Lt Hartman 
from 4th Lt Drags, to be Capt, b-p, v Melk, who ret. 

OxDNANCE-OFFICE, Nov. 4.—RI Regt of Artillery—Geut Cadets to be Sec Lts; 
Majendie, v Blakison, Blackwell, v Kaye, Sir J Campbell, Bart, v Smith, Tup- 

r, v Maitland, Ramsden, v Stocker, Whinyates, v Burrows, Elton, v Clarke, 
‘ranklen, v Joy, Collingwood, v Thornhill, Mitchell, vy Pearse, Anley, v Carey, 
Walsh, v Walker, Trench, v Shakerly, Rooke, v Alderson, Bazalgette, v 
Hutchinson, all promoted. , 

Corps of Rl Engineers—Gent Cadets to be Secd Lts, with 
Grant, v Teesdale, Stewart, v Graves, Malcolm, v Anderson, 
Du Cane, Wilson, v Crossman, De Montmorency, v Marsh, 
Stuart, all promoted. 

War Orrice, Nov. 17.—7th Reg Drag Gds ; Qtrmr Scotland to be Cor, w-p, 
v Usborne, who ret ; Cor Scotland to be Adjt, v Dowbiggin, who resigns the 
Adjtcy only. 6th Drag ; Ens White, from 47th Ft, to be Cor, w-p, v Dawson, 
pro. 1th Light Dragooons ; G Potts, Gent, to be Cornet, b-p, v_ Palmer, 
pro. 17th Lt Drags ; Capt Benson to be Maj, w-p, v Willett, dec ; Lt Lear- 
month to be Capt, w-p, v Benson ; Cor Taylor, to Lt, w-p, v Learmonth. Ist 
or Gren Reg of Ft Gds ; Capt and Lt-Col and Brvt-Col Ridley to be Maj, w-p, 
v Brvt-Col the Hon F Hood, killed in action; Lt and Capt Lord Hay to 
Capt and Lt-Col, w-p, v Ridley ; Ens and Lt Burgoyne to be Lt and Capt, w-p, 
v Rowley, killed in action ; Ens and Lt Mitchell to be Lt and Cap, w-p, v Lord 
Hay. To be Ensigns and Lieutenants without purchase— Viscount ! olyneux, 
v Burgoyne ; Viscount Hood, v Mitchell. 17th Ft; W Robinson, Gent., to be 
Ens, b-p, v Scott, who ret. 22d Ft ; Surg Williamson, M D, from 75th Ft, to be 
Surg, v Coghlan, who ex. 26th Ft; Lt Quartley to be Capt, b-p, v Hussey, who 
ret. 40th Ft ; Ens Moller to be Lt, w-p, v Stephens, app to Rifle Brigade. 42d 
Ft; W Baird, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Viscount Forth, who ret ; T Leith, Gent, 
tobe Ens w-p. 45th Ft ; Ens Blair to be Lt, w-p; Ens Grey to be Lt, b-p, v Gran- 
tham, pro; Perry, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Grey; Lt Barnes to be Adjt, v Me- 
Crea, pro. 62d Ft ; Capt Tyler, to be Maj, b-p, v Brvt-Lt-Col Mathias, who 
ret ; Lt Gwynne to be Capt, b-p, v Tyler; Ens ughes to be Lt, b-p,v Gwynne; 
T Duff, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Hughes. 63d Ft; Lt Curtois to be Capt, b-p, v 
Spring, who ret ; Ens Twysden to be Lt, b-p, v Curtois ; S Bruce, Gent, to be 
Ens, b-p, v Twysden. 72d Ft; C Stockwell, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 75th Ft; 
Surg Coghlan, from the 22d Ft, to be Surg, v Williamson, who ex. 79th Ft; 
Lt Cuming to be Capt, w-p, v Maitland, decd ; Ens Scovell to be Lt, w-p, v 
Cuming ; C. McMurdo, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Scovell. Rifle Brigade ; J 
Moore, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Lord Gower, pro in Coldstream Regt of Ft Grds ; 
L Cary, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Malcolm, pro. Ceylon Rifle Regt ; Lt Gorman 
to be Adjt, v Braybrooke, killed in action. Cape Mounted Riflemen ; Ens 
Morrah from 3d W 2 Regt, = - ~ WP v ae pro. 

geveT.—Capt Griffith, o th Ft, to be Maj. : 

Denice oF Oronanod, Noy. 14—RI Regt of Artillery.—Sec Lt Baylay to 
be First Lt, v Young, dec ; Serj-Maj Black to be Qtrmr, v Moore, dec. rea 

Corrs oF Ru ENGINEERS.—Brvt-Maj Chaytor to be Lt-Col, v — See 
dec ; Brvt-Maj Jervois to be Capt, v Chaytor ; First Lt De Mole “pr fede 
Capt, v Jervois ; Sec Lt Hewett, to be First Lt, v De Moleyns ; Sec 
to be First Lt, v Teesdale, dec. 








Temporary Rank— 
Mac Donnell, vice 
Hon W Trench, v 
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‘New Books. 


Neither the invasion of the Town by the new school of Literature, 
made up of “ Newsboys” and “ Lamplighters” and their kindred—nor the 
engrossing character of the tidings brought hither by each successive 
steamer from Europe, which tends to make all ordinary reading vapid— 
nor even the “hard times” of which Wall Street and the Fifth Avenue 
alike complain—none of these causes, we say, seem to have the least in- 
fluence in checking the manufacture of books in general. There before 
our eyes stands a file of them, too long and too deep to be singly and 
systematically passed in review, and to confess the truth, not likely to be 
duly criticised whilst the critic’s thoughts are too apt to be wandering 
along the heights that overlook Sebastopol. It would not however be 
just to consign all these ventures in the literary market to the unfeeling 
register of mere receipt; and we therefore pick out a few for a ghost of 
a notice, 

And by the size and showiness of two or three in the lot, we are reminded 
of the approach of that holiday season when presents are gratefully and gra- 
ciously interchanged. Here isan Imperial Quarto, wooing usin an elegant 
attire of blue and gilt, and labelled Ornaments of Memory ; or Beauties 
of History, Romance, and Poetry. Themeaning of this title we take to 
be, that its contents are of the miscellaneous character appertaining to the 
higher class of Annuals, being eelections or original pieces from the 
works or the pens of many popular writers of the day. But these, set off 
though they be by an absolute luxuriousness of type and paper, could 
ecarcely at this time of day ensure a sale. Tbe eye must be caught by the 

illustrations ; and excellent they are—eighteen in number. They afford 
probably the best samples of American art that have ever been collected 
in one form. Indeed it can scarcely be otherwise, seeing that they com- 
prise the ‘pick of the defunct “ Art-Union’s” plates—-after Cole, and 
Leutze, and Woodville, and Durand, and Ranney, and others. Cole's 
Dream of Arcadia, engraved by Smillie, is the frontispiece. This publi- 
cation is from the establishment of Messrs. Appletons ; as is also a very 
dainty octavo that next claims our notice. Its title is. Winter Wreath 
of Summer Flowers, and its author is Mr. S. G. Goodrich. But again, 
an unmistakable holiday aspect concentrates the attzntion on the Embel- 
lishments, which have no more to do with the title than the text has. They 
are sui generis, and extremely pretty, being lithographed drawings printed 
in colours, and in design and execution evidently French. Indeed, the 
volume has altogether a Parisian look, and was probably got up entire- 
ly in Paris. The brief stories that make up the contenfs have even the 
air of translations. They may be none the worse, and the freshness and 
prettiness of the illustrations leave nothing to be desired.—A few speci- 
men pages of a splendid quarto, The Republican Court, have farther- 
more been sent us by Messrs. Appletons. The forthcoming work, of 
which they form a sample, is intended to carry back “ our best Society” 
to the days of its Grandmothers, by portraiture, engraved and written. 
The getting-up is evidently to be superb; nor will an insight into the so- 
cial life of 1788 and thereabouts be at all unacceptable, now that the 
folly of fighting the battles o’er again is pretty well exploded. It is 
curious that in these pages the eye lights upon an opinion given by a 
French visitor of that day, M. Brissot de Warville, which might well have 
been written in this. “If there is a town on the American continent 
where luxury displays its follies, itis New York. * * * Luxury forms 
already in this town a class of men very dangerous in society--I mean 
bachelors: the expense of women causes matrimony to be dreaded by 
men.” The form of speech is quaint ; but how forcibly true of 1854! 

Descending in the scale of costliness, the house already mentioned, 
issues The Wanderers by Sea and Land, and also Faggots for the Fire 
Side, both intended for children, both written or compiled by the well 
known Peter Parley, and both adorned, as holiday books must be. 

In the next place we take upa duodecimo with a singularly uninviting 
title, and by an author with whom we can scarcely believe that men or 
women who habitually read the 4/bion can have muchincommon, It is 
Mr. John Mitchel’s Jail Journal, professedly kept during his “ five years 
in British prisons,’ amongst which is the tolerably large one of Van 
Dieman’s Land, wherein the prisoner ungratefully enjoyed a very fair 
share of personal liberty. Ifany one fears being too deeply steeped in 
amiability or good-will towards his fellow-mortals, we commend him to 
an occasional sip of the gall and bitterness with which this record over- 
flows. “I retire,” says Mr. Mitchel on page 240, “ to my cot at nightina 
black and blaspheming humour; vilipending both sea and land,” 
Honest, but not inviting confession! Commend us, in preference, to a 
lounge with N. P. Willis through his Out-Doors at Idlewild, republished 
by Mr. Scribner, from his charming letters to the Home Journal. Some- 
times we have quoted, sometimes commended these pleasant off-shoots of 
@ mind that ill-health does not acerbate, or comparative retirement from 
the stirring world bring down to the anchorite’s moodiness. When we 
‘‘shape a home on the banks of the Hudson,’ we shall be glad to take 
pattern from Idlewild. 

Something more ygrave—the first volume of a History of the Origin, 
Formation, and Adoption of the Constitution of the United States, by 
Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, and from the press of Messrs. Harper. Of the 
usefulness of such a publication one may speak freely, since out of the 
numbers of talkers who glibly discuss this or that Constitution, how few 
know whence it came and what it really is! On excellent authority, we 
can pronounce the execution of this work, so far as it goes, to be in every 
way worthy of the theme. The form is a handsome octavo ; as is also that 
of Mr. Gayarré’s History of Louisiana under the Spanish Dominion 
(Redfield), intended as a sequenceto a similar aecount of the French 
Colonial experiences of that State. To those whom local connexions at- 
tract, or who are possessed with a laudable desire to probe far into the by- 
ways of history, such researches as these must be truly acceptable.--Grave, 
too, and profoundly interesting must be the Mazims of Washington, 
Political, Social, Moral, and Religious, put together in a duodecimo, 
(Appletons). The compiler isJ. F. Schroeder, D.D., “a citizen of the U. 
8S. ;’’ and in commending to universal notice the wisdom and the piety 
and the forethought herein displayed, we can but wish that the authority 
on which each quotation is given had been mentioned in its proper place. 
“ Public documents and private letters, manuscripts and printed vo- 
lumes,”’ says the Preface, have furnished the material. It would have 
been very easy to give each its due credit, and would have immensely en- 
hanced the value of the whole.—Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, 
cater well for a cultivated taste. Here are Mr. Henry Giles’s I/ustra- 
tions of Genius, in some of its relations to Culture and Society, which 
have probably been delivered as Lectures. Be that so, or otherwise, they 
afford much information and much food for thought. 

In the way of Verse our table is not overloaded ; it shows but a large 
octavo of nearly 800, and a tiny 18mo. of 150 pages. The former (Fran- 

cis & Co.) is Longfellow’s Poets and Poetry of Europe, a new edition of 
a work too widely appreciated to need anything beyond mere mention. 
For a faithful and comprehensive glance at the subject of which it treats, 
we know of nothing that rivals it. Under the title of Linden Rhymes, 
by “ Maude,” the smaller tome brings us acquainted (through Mr. Fuller, 
of Halifax, N. S.) with a songstress of Acadia, who sings womanly, hu- 
manly, pleasingly. Local scenes and incidents are the occasion of some 
of her simple out-pourings, whilst others may be traced to undying me- 
mories of the “dear old land.”"—In this paragraph we are bound to ac- 
knowledge the receipt (from Stringer & Townsend) of The Singer’s 


Companion, « collection of songs, glees, catches, &c., with musie ar- 
ranged for voice, flute, violin, and piano—two hundred of them, and all 
in the compass of a small pocket volume. The index reminds one of 
many a bit of song, forgotten and buried under modern and fashionable 
ditties, which may well be rescued from oblivion. Some of our Yorkshire 
readers, with tunable voices, may thank us for pointing to this selection, 
if its musical arrangement be as good as it ought to be.—Messrs. Mac- 
lear & Co., of Toronto, have our thanks for a neat and useful Canadian 
Almanac for 1854. 

As we have nothing to say concerning the Fine Arts, properly so 
called, we here may xotice the issue, by Mr. Schaus, of a litho- 
graphed view of Sebastopol. You look inwards at the town and har- 
bour ; and all is as pleasant and calm, as though nothing more terrible 
than regattas and parades could be known upon its heights or seen upon 
its tranquil waters. In contrast to the written views just now prevalent, 
such a sight is almost refreshing.— The Goblin Snod is the title of a 
funny book of doggerelish verse “ imagined and illustrated” by Henry L. 
Stephens. Though on the whole an incomprehensible production, with- 
out claim to criticism, the wood-cuts show considerable talent for carica- 
turing. Dewitt & Davenport are the publishers. 
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MR. DERBY AND HIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We have received the following letter from Mr. Derby, but do not feel 
called upon to say a syllable in the way of comment or reply. 


Mr. Editor,—In your clever though not complimentary ae of 
‘The Newsboy,” in the 4/bion of the 25th inst., you take occasion to 
show up the way some books are first brought into notice by certain pub- 
lishers, and also the process of operating after the book is published, such 
as furnishing written puffs to lazy Editors, and Editors who lack the in- 
dependence to speak of the true merits of a book without fear or favour, 
&c. Now this charge may be true of other publishers—I cannot speak 
for them; and there may be Editors, who will admit favourable notices 
of books into their papers when the book is utterly unworthy ofit. Ifso, 
such criticisms will soon be valueless to their readers, and in time worth- 
less because not reliable, when a really good book receives a favourable 
notice from them. 

In my experience of twelve years as a publisher it has been my aim and 
intention to publish none but good books; and if at any time the reverse 
has occurred, it has been unwittingly done ; nor have I ever solicited the 
favourable notice of any book published by me; nor have I ever fur- 
nished or paid for a written notice of any book published by me--with 
two exceptions, and those handed to me voluntarily and inserted as com- 
munications. It is my rule to send to all the leading papers and reviews 
a copy of each of my publications, as they issue from the press ; and if at 
any time I have spoken to a critic in reference to his criticism, I have in- 
variably said, det it be impartial and independent, for I cannot conceive 
the value of favourable criticism for any book to any publisher, unless 
the book is to stand or fall on its merits. It is true, critics often differ in 
their opinion of the true merits of many books. ‘The Newsboy” is a 
striking instance. Whilst the 4/bion condemns the book, as a whole, the 
critics of those very respectable papers, the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, Mirror, Tribune, Express, Times, Day Book, and many other 
city papers have bestowed upon it the highest meed of praise.—And now 
again to speak of my humble self. You have been pleased to style me 
the “George Robins of American Publishers,” and to liken me to the 
“* Vendors of Quack Medicines,”’ for no other reason than because I ad- 
vertise extensively and, to attract notice, in as conspicuous a manner as 
possible. I supposed it a legitimate business and an honourable one, pro- 
vided I did not overstep the bounds of truth and honesty. Of that, the 
record of the past is my best witness. That your readers may see for 
themselves how “ doctors disagree,”’ I enclose you an advertisement for 
insertion in the Albion. 

I have been constrained to say this much, because I felt great injustice 
was done me, whatever might be the merits of the book in question, and 
more so from the fact that I believe with you, that evils of the kind por- 
trayed in your article do exist, and should be corrected. But a distinc- 
tion ought to be made—between “ humbug” and “ quack”’ publishers, and 
those who believe with me that fair and impartial criticisms, of the true 
merits of our publications, should at ali times be solicited and none 
other expected. Your obedient servant, J.C. DerBy. 





HENRI HEINE. 


Of far deeper interest than Madame Sand’s Autobiography--woman of 
genius and of European fame as she is—is a little autobiographic frag- 
ment of another notability in the literary world--the German poet Heine. 
This extraordinary fragment appeared the other day, in French, in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, under the title of Les dveux d'un Poéte, in an- 
ticipation of its publication in German, as a preface to the first volume of 
a collection of Heine’s miscellaneous writings, on the point of being is- 
sued by a Hamburg firm. The fragment seems to have escaped notice in 
this country, notwithstanding its appearance in the first of French periodi- 
cals; but it is worth much more than a passing remark. It has been 
known for some time that a singular mental transformation has come over 
this most remarkable of the poets of Young Germany, now in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age, and living, the poor bed-riddcn victim of a painful 
form of disease, in Paris. Rumours of his conversion from the utter He- 


whieh he had worked both as a poet and asa politician, have long been 
going about—some saying he had become a Protestant Evangelical of the 

erlin school, and others that he had joined the Romish communion. The 
present fragment clears up, or at least throws light upon, the facts of the 
case. It is a most curious paper—full of brilliant and eccentric thought 
on various subjects ; and exhibiting a strange mixture of the speculative, 
the humorous, the sarcastic, and the poetical. It is not unlike some of 
De Quincey’s papers, but far more biting and fervid in its spirit. It is 
specially with reference to his work De /’ Allemagne, published some 
years ago, and in which he expounded the nature of the newest German 
peneneny to the French, in ® manner most original and striking, that 

e makes his present revelations. He tells what led to the preparation 
of that work, and how it dissipated the ideas till then entertained in 
France of the German philosophy. 

“* As regards the German philosophy, I divulged without reserve thesecret of 
the school which, enveloped in scholastic formulas, was then only known to 
the highest of the initiated. My revelations excited in France the greatest 
astonishment, and I remember that some eminent thinkers of this country told 
me frankly they had always regarded the German philosophy as a mystic con- 
fusion, in which the gory | was concealed at the back as in a sanctuary of 
clouds. They added, that the German philosophers had always appeared to 
them to be visionaries in a state of ecstasy, breathing nothing but piety and 
the fear of God. It is not my fault if it was otherwise, and if the German phi- 
losophy is just the contrary of what people have been in the habit of calling, 
up to the present, piety and the fear of God. The most logieal of these terrible 
sons of philosophy, our modern Porphyry, who bears really the name of Fire- 
flood (Feuerbach), proclaims, with his friends, the most radical atheism as the 
last word of our metaphysics. With the frenzy of Bacchantes, these impious 
fanatics have torn off the blue veil from the German heaven, crying : ‘ Look! 
all the Divinities have fied, and on high there resides no longer aught but an 
old woman with iron hands and a desolate heart-—-Necessity.’” 

Of this philosophy M. Heine was once a votary, as far as it was in the 
nature of a poet to be. As a young man in Germany he had known Hegel 
himself—had “ seen him,”’ as he says, “sitting in his woeful way, like a 
hen, on his terrible eggs, and heard his clucking.”” He thus sketches the 
philosopher from memory :-- 

“ Hegel’s conversation was never anything but a species of monologue ; he 
seemed always to be speaking to himself, and I was often struck with the 
sepulchral sound of his wooden voice, as well as with the rough vulgarity of 
his im , of which many remain daguerreotyped in my memory. One even- 
ing at his house, taking coffee after dinner, I found myself by his side in a win- 





dow recess, and youth as I was of twenty years, I looked with ecstasy at the 


gelian scepticism which he had formerly professed, and in the spirit of | +, 





star-lit heaven, and called the stars the abode of the blessed. The master then 
muttered to himself: ‘ The stars, hum! hum! the stars are but a scab 

on the sky’s face.’ ‘In God’s name,’ | cried, ‘ is there then no place of happi- 
ness u ve for the reward of virtue after death ?’ Hegel, re me fix- 
edly with his wan eyes, said to me in a dry tone : ‘So then you in the end 
for something extra, above your fare, for having taken care of your peray 
mother when she was ill, and for not having poisoned your brother.’ He th 
turned away, alarmed at what he had said, but appeared re-assured when he 
saw that his words had been heard only by Henry ae 


When Heine came to Paris in 1831 he was an exulting sceptic, on 8 
ing a personal adaptation of Hegelianism about with him, if the essen 
doctrine had not pierced his poetical beart. 


“I never was @ great metaphysician, and I had accepted without examina- 
tion the synthesis of the Hegelian philosophy, the consequences of which 
tickled my vanity. I was young and proud, and my pride was not a little flat- 
tered with the idea that Iwasa god. I had never cared to believe that God 
had become man ; I taxed this sublime doctrine with superstition ; but I lat- 
terly took Hegel's word for it when I heard him affirm that Man is God. Such 
an idea pleased me, I took it seriously, and I acted my part of God as honour- 
ably as possible. I was myself the living and moral law ; I was infallible.” 

And so he led his brilliant, wild life, the literary fruits of which are be- 
fore the world. His first shock was on finding that his philosophy wasno 
longer the exclusive possession of men of culture and genius like himeelf, 
but was getting down among the“ masses.” On these “ masses” and his 
own sentimental relations to them he has a curious passage. He avows 
that though tieoretically an ardent friend of the peeple, yet in fact he 
has always had a horror of everything done by their agency, and a dis- 
like to personal contact with them. long as he and his friends had 
“ blasphemed among themselves at their little philosophical suppers,” he 
was contented ; but when “ the same themes began to be discussed in the 
low symposiums,’’ when “ atheism began to smell of tallow, and schnaps, 
and tobacco,” he was startled. This leads him to say something of the 
working classes in Germany. The passage is striking :— 

“ The German workmen from the centre of an army of proletaires well in- 
doctrinated if not disciplined. The German workmen almost all profess 
atheism, and, to tell the truth, they cannot avoid thus dispensing with all the 
religious ideas of the past without contradicting their principle and becoming 
powerless. These cohorts of destruction, these terrible sappers, whose axe 
threatens 7 edifice of the old society, are much superior to the Chartists of 
England and the levellers and equalitarians of other lands. The English Char- 
tists are pene on by hunger, not byanidea...... The chiefs, more or less 
occult, of the German Communists, are great logicians, of whom the ablest 
have come of Hegel’s school ; and they are, without doubt, the best heads, the 
most energetic characters in Germany. These teachers of revolution and their 
disciples, remorselessly bent on carrying out their principles, are the only men 
in Germany who have life, and it is to them, I believe, that the future e 
All other parties and their representatives are corpse-dead, and buried 
the vault of St. Paul’s Church at Frankfort.” 


It was the French Revolution of February, 1848, however, that worked 
the real change in Heine :— 

‘‘ The events of those foolish days of February,in which one saw human 
wisdom at a discount, and the elect of idiotcy carried in triumph, were so ex- 
traordinary, so fabulous, that they turned things and ideas upside down. Had 
I been aman of sense, my intelligence would have given way ; but, fool asI 
was, the contrary occurred, and, strangely enough, it was precisely at a mo- 
ment of general lunacy that I returned to reason.” 

Poverty and paralysis were the more immediate agents of his disen- 
chantment. Poverty, apparently, did a good deal, but paralysis did 
more. Here isa touch of Heine’s irony—almost ghastly on such a sub- 
ject :-- 

“ Besides y financial deficiencies, ] have not been in the enjoyment of bril- 
liant health ; 1 am even affected with an indisposition, slight, it is true, accord- 
ing to what my physicianssay, but which has now kept me more than five 

ears in bed. In such a position it is a great comfort to me to have some one 
in heaven to whom I can address my groans and Jamentations during the night, 
after my wife has gone to sleep.” 

In this strange, mocking way, Heine announces his recantation of scep- 
ticism, Hegelianism, and atheism, and his conversion—to what? This is 
the question ; and he answers it in a roundabout and characteristic way. 
First, be tells us of his great and sudden comfort in reading the Bible, 
out of which he derived as much, though not precisely the same in kind, 
as Uncle Tom did. This leads him into a dissertation on the religion 
and institutions of Judaism, in the course of which he breaks out into a 
singularly eloquent descant on the character of Moses—the greatest of 
human beings ; as he thinks—mixed, in an odd manner, with sneers at 
the present King of Prussia. Then, resuming the autobiographic threat, 
he announées that, on the whole, his conversion has neither been to Roman 
Catholicism, nor to Prussian Evangelical Protestantism, but, if we may so 
express it, to a kind of Biblical Deism, formed by himself for his own 
uses. The rumour of his having become a Catholic arose, he says, from 
the fact of his having consented to be married in a Catholic church to a 
Catholic lady. In connexion with this there is introduced a — dis- 
cussion—in part serious, in part ironical—of the merits of Roman Catho- 
licism, wound up by an ideal vision of Heine himself as Pope ; which, he 
says, he might have been, had he studied for the Church. Not having done 
so, however, he remains only a Poet. 

“ But I will not for all that abandon myself to a hypocritieal humility, and 
depreciate this fine name of Poet. It is a good deal to be a Poet, especially 
when one is a great lyric poet in Germany, among that people which in two 
things—philosophy and lyric poetry—has surpassed all other nations. I shall 
not, with false modesty, deny my glory. None of my colleagues gained the 
poetic laurel at so early an age as [ did, and if my compatriot, Wolfgan, 
Goethe, was pleased to think that the Chinese, with a trembling hand, painte 
Werther and Charlotte on glass, I can, on my side, oppose to this Chinese re- 
putation one still more fabulous—a reputation in Japan.” 

Heine’s poems, it seems, have been translated into Japanese—the first 
European book so honoured. The following concluding passages of the 
Aveux are strangely touching and bitter, and show that, whatever reli- 
gion M. Heine 7 have embraced, his style of speech is still rather 
out of keeping with the usual forms of the pious. 

‘* What serves it me that people drink to my health at feasts from gold cups 
and with the most exquisite wines, if during these ovations, far away and iso- 
lated from al! the pleasures of the world,I can aye | wet my lips with thin bar- 
ley-water? What serves it me that all the roses of Shiraz bloom and glow for 
me, radiant with tenderness? Alas! Shiraz is two thousand miles away from 
the Rue d’Amsterdam, where, in the sad solitude of my sick chamber, the only 

erfumes are those of hot napkins. Alas! God’s mockery has fallen on me. 

he great Author of the universe, the Aristophanes of Heaven, has chosen to 
let it be keenly felt by the little terrestial author, calling himself the German 
Aristophanes, how truly his most refined sarcasms are after all but pitiful pin- 

rickings, compared with the lightning strokes which His divine humour can 
faunch against poor mortals. Yes, the bitter flood of raillery which the great 
Master turns against me is terrible, and his epigrams make me wince cruelly. 
. All humbly I venture to observe, in the first place, that the atrocious 
pleasantry which he is perpetrating against me is being carried too far; it has 
now lasted more than six years, and is beginning to grow awkward. I would 
also, in all humility, remark that this pleasantry is not new, and that the great 
Aristophanes has employed it on many other occasions, so that he is commit- 
ting a plagiarism on himself. The Chronicle of Limburg relates that in 
the year 1480, people Sm gw and sang, over the whole of Germany, songs more 
sweet and charming than had ever been known before in the German lands, 
andthat young and old, especially the women, were so deliriously fond of them 
that they were to be heard singing them from morning till night. Only, those 
songs, adds the Chronicle, had been composed by a young clerk, afflicted with 
lepresy, and living separated from all the world, in a desert place. . . . Some- 
times, in my sombre visions of the night, I think I see before me the poor 
leprous clerk of the Chronicle of Limburg, my brother in Apollo, his suffering 
eyes regarding me from under his grey hood, with a fixed and strange look. 

Unhappy Heine! It was he, we think, who, when he was asked what 
was his reason for joining in the attacks and depreciations to which 
Goethe was subjected during the rise of the literary school of Young 
Germany, answered that his reason was “ envy--sheer envy.” He has 
always been a strange mocking man, and this change which he re- 
cords and avows seems, after all, to have left bim much as he was. We 
have laid it before our readers as psychological curiosity of the day, 
without comment, and can only refer them to the forthcoming collected 
issue of Heine’s works (which is to appear simultaneously, in French 
and German, in Paris and in Hamburg) for the full history of his life. 
The edition is to be interspersed with issues from the new point of view, 
corrective of the “utter falsehood” of much of the previous writings, 
and among these is to be a series of Essays on the social and intellectual 
life of France under Louis-Philippe.—Leader, Vov. 4. 





DR. RAE AND DR, KING. 


The London papers contain many animadversions on Dr. Rae’s 
statement respecting the discovery of the remains of the Arctic voya- 
gers. The subjoined letter is the most importaut. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE “ EXAMINER,” 
Sir,--The letter signed “§,. Lichfield, Oct. 31,” and the letter of Dr. 
Rae, quoted by you in answer, deserve from me a few comments. 
Dr. Rae destrvedly takes rank with the Arctic heroes, and he is a 
traveller after my own fashion—simple and inexpensive, bold and en- 
during in his personnel and materie/. I should be sorry, very sorry, 





therefore, to say anything to give him pain. 
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Had Dr. «“ jimited bis belief,” as you, sir, “ to the proofs of inden- 
rot 9 Or much pain and anxiety would have been spared to us. 
The intrepid traveller has formed an + ae solely upon bis pantomimic 
conversation with an Esquimaux—solely upon “ the few words which pass 
between two men who speak no common language ;” and is still striving 
to maintain that opinion, solely and irrespective of all others, of bis own 
knowledge of the country he is dealing with. I believe he cannot, I hope 
he cannot, establish that opinion. : . 
The conclusion, as I understand it, at which Dr. Rae has arrived, is 
that the white men at the Great Fish River have died the death of star- 
vation and cannibalism. His premises are these. The Esquimaux had 
no abundance of wood, and they would have had abundance of wood if 
they had plundered Franklin’s chips. The Great Fish River is deficient 
of game in the spring, and it was in the spring they were said to have 
d 


ed. 

Dr. Rae has stated in the Times, he bas not read the “ Blue Books ;” 
and a relative of Sir John Franklin states for him in the Times, that he 
knew not of 10,000/. prize offered by the Government in 1850 for the tra- 
ces of the Franklin Expedition. I can scarcely presume, therefore, to 
think he has ever read the humble narrative of a journey by me to the 
Polar Sea by the Great Fish River, or a History of the Esquimaux by me 
in the Journal of the Ethnological Society in London. 

Farther, that he is not acquainted with my “ cache’’ at Montreal Is- 
land, notwithstanding constant reference has been made to that cache, 
not only in the daily press, but within the walls of the Geographical So- 
ciety ; and notwithstanding Mr. T. Simpson visited it to correct his longi- 
tude and raise a memorial of his visit. 

These are Mr. Simpson’s words :—“ On the 16th we directed our course, 
with flags flying, to the Montreal Island. Directed by M‘Kay our people 
soon found a deposit among the rocks, containing two bags of pemican, 
several pounds of chocolate, two canisters of gunpowder, a box of percus- 
sion caps, and a japanned tin vasculum, inclosing three large fish-hooks. 
The pemican, or taureau, as the voyageurs call it, was literally alive ; 
and it was wittily remarked, “ L’isle de Montreal sera bientot, peuplée de 
jeunes taureaux.”’ The minor articles Mr. Dease and I took possession of 
as memorials of having breakfasted on the identical spot where the tent 
of our less successful precursor (Sir G. Back) stood that very day five 
years before. Finding it impossible to reconcile Back’s Jongitude, I have 
adhered to my own observations—-the longitude of the island will thus be 
96. 24, 15, instead of 95. 18. 15 ; and the extent of our discoveries be di- 
minished by twenty-five miles.”,—(Narrative of Discoveries on the North 
Coast of America, by Thomas Simpson, 8th Jan., 1843, p. 370.) 

I can assure Dr. Rae that he is wrong in all his premises. First, the 

uimaux have no use for wood, for they do not use wood for fuel, the 
sea: oil is their fuel ; for they do not use wood for boat-building, the wal- 
rus-skin is their boat; and, as the little wood they use, together with 
walrus ivory, in the manufacture of implements of the chase, is so adap- 
ted as to return to the owner, we may almost say they do not use wood 
even for the manufacture of implements of the chase. Moreover Dr. Rae 
seems to forget that the Esquimaux describe the forty white men as drag- 
ging a boat, and of course its complement of oars and masts ; and as forty 
men could not get into one boat, at least such a boat as Franklin would 
select to pass up rapids and cascades, there were most likely two boats, 
aye, and even three boats, enough wood for several generations of the Es- 
uimaux of that locality. There is also the Victory steamship left by 
Sir J. Ross close by. 

Second, Dr. Rae states :—“ That portion of country near to, and on 
which a portion of Sir J. Franklin’s party was seen, is in the spring no- 
toriously the most barren of animal life of any of the Arctic shores, and 
the few deer that may be seen are generally very shy, from having been 
hunted during the winter by Indians on the borders of the Woodlands.” 

Dr. Rae must excuse my saying this is mere assumpfion, and altogeth- 
er gratuitous on his part. He is not justified in saying any such thing. 
Dr. Rae, it has to be borne in mind, has never put his foot on a single 
inch of the ground under consideration. He knows only of the Great 
Fish River by hearsay. The only three travellers who have visited the 
Polar coast-line between the Coppermine River and the Great Fish River 
are Sir G. Back, Mr. T. Simpson, and myself. The three narratives of 
these travellers are published, and all show the country to be teeming 
with animal life, even up to the great human family. 

The Esquimaux are very numerous in the vicinity of the Great Fish 
River, and as we know nothing of their moral and intellectual character 
they may turn out in the end to be as treacherous as the Esquimaux of 
the Mackenzie River. There is not a doubt in my mind that the small 
seal the 40 white man traded from the Esquimaux was for the known 
beauty of its young skin, and that thirty-five of the forty white men were 
su uently murdered by treachery ; that of the five white men on Mon- 
treal Island, one of them was Sir John Franklin himself, and that he had 
separated with his four companions from the other thirty-five for the pur- 
pose of depositing in the King cache a memorial of his visit, which had 

nhis practice year after year, as Captain M‘Clure visited the Parry 
Sandstone. The Esquimaux, taking advantage of the separation, fell 
upon the thirty-five white men at Point Sir Charles Ogle, who were most 
assuredly without fire-arms, and massacred them—five only escaping-- 
and then surrounding Montreal Island, starved out Franklin and his four 
companions.—I have, &c., Ricuarp Kina. 

17, Savile-row, Nov. 8th, 1854. 
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FLATS AND SHARPS ON ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—I was in the up tidal train from Dover to London on Friday af- 
ternoon last, on the South Eastern Railway. Besides myself and my broth- 
er, there were in the carriage two foreign gentlemen and a young English 
tourist. When we stopped at Reigate three well-dressed persons got 
in, one of whom remarked that it was “rather cold to night,” which 
being a tolerably evident truism nobody replied to. He next, seeing the 
tourist reading the Globe, inquired, in a very pleasant and affable man- 
ner, if there was any news from Sebastopol? and, on receiving a reply in 
the negative, he told the company generally that he was very anxious 
about it, for he had two brothers there, officers inthe army. Always mis- 
trosting suddenly volunteered conversation in public conveyances, I look- 
ed at our new companion ; he had a brilliant pin in his black satin scarf, 
and a massive watch guard, but his hands were very coarse and his nails 
very grubby, from which I imagined he had not been constantly in the 
habit of associating with his officer brothers when they were in their na- 
tive quarters. As nobody appeared inclined to continue the conversa- 
tion, his opposite neighbour, who was of a generous disposition, offered 
everybody a cigar. By achance nobody smoked. But his kindness of 
heart was not clouded by the refusal, for he directly pulled out a pack of 
cards, and observed, “ We have an hour before us, gentlemen ; suppose 
we have a quiet rubber?” The gentleman with the military connexions 
offered at once to take a hand, but they could not make up the other two, 
80 the vis-d-vis observed, ‘ Well, gentlemen, then, if you will allow me, 
I will show you a curious little game that has been very fashionable with 
the allied armies in the camp at the Crimea. I have no doubt, Sir,” he 
added, addressing the gentleman with the nails, “that your brothers have 
mentioned it to you.” 

Anything connected with our troops in the East is interesting at pre- 
sent, from the admirable letters in Zhe Times to the Astley’s playbill, 
and accordingly a little attention was excited—somewhat dropped on 
my part when the speaker selected three cards from the pack—two kings 
and an ace—and commenced throwing them about on a small black box 
he carried on his knees, in the performance of that ingenious game so 

aciously interrupted by the police on the racecourses. Your more 
enlightened readers possibly know it well. You think you see the ace 
thrown, face downwards, from one hand to another, and nally deposited 
on the table; and then, when you think you are certain you know 
where it is, and turn it up, to your astonishment it is not the ace, but 
one of the queens ; and if you have made a bet, and lose your money, 
your astonishment is still greater. Well, Sir, after a few minutes, the 
gentleman fraternally linked with the army thought he knew where the 
ace was—in fact was quite sure; and then the third party (who might 
have been taken for a curate with a freckled face, who had eft his gloves 
behind him), ventured his disbelief in the other’s certainty. Of course 
being to all appearances connected with the church, he would not bet ; 
but the gentleman with the warrior brothers wished to stake a sovereign 
on the opinion—nay, he challenged the whole company for an equal sum, 
in his foolhardiness. I saw the two foreigners fumbling among the five- 
franc pieces in their leathern bags and the tourist even handling his 
porte-monnaie. The player turned to me and said, “ And what is your 
opinion, Sir?” I was almost sorry to see their confusion, when I replied, 
“ My opinion is, that I shall give you all into custody as soon as we get 
to London-bridge.” There was a dead pause for a few moments, broken, 
Iam sorry to say, by a terrible oath from the curate. The player 
remained silent, but the other had got as far, in all the haughtiness of 
‘wounded honour, as “ What do you mean, sir, by ——?” when I again 





For one hour these three obliging gentlemen, all the way to town, fur- 
nished us with an amusement quite different to that which they had pro- 
You cannot imagine anything mere comical than their silent 
uneasiness with regard to their future. The chief of them, in appearance 
at least, would, I expect, have given worlds for his warrior brothers to 
have escorted him in safety from the train. When we got to London- 
bridge and the guard came to take the tickets their fright had reached 
its climax, more especially as he touched his hat to me, being tolerably 
well known on the line, and this was taken as the first step towards giv- 
ing them in charge, but not being quite certain whether punishment 
would follow, as no bet had actually been made, I let them go, and they 
vanished like fireworks from the yard. 

I believe this business has reached an alarming height on the railways. 
At the Stafford Assizes, a week ago, a traveller from Manchester, swore 
that he had lost to these ruffians a ring and watch, over £50 in value ; 
and one of the barristers on the trial showed the trick to the jury ; which, 
au reste, is explained in any sixpenny conjuring book. 

Nearly half the passengers by the morning trains buy or read The 
Times, and the insertion of this letter will sadly disconcert the sharpers 
and may lead to their extinction. 

Foreigners especially should be guarded against the designs of, what I 
respectfully hope I am not, Tue Lonpon ScouNDREL. 

ct. 27. 

Parvenvs Russian GranpDEES.—In those times, when Poland was a na- 
tion, diplomatic correspondence was carried on with Russia on illuminat- 
ed vellum, such as was sent to the barbarian Emperors of Fez and Mo- 
rocco. In the Hardwicke papers there is a long correspondence with Sir 
Luke Schwabe, our Envoy to the Czar, as to whether the illuminated 
vellum should be continued as a proper medium to please the eye and fix 
the fancy of the Czar and his Boyars, who, in their sober or in their 
drunken moods, were like savages, fascinated by anything glaring and 
gaudy. Such are the Emperor and the men who would now attempt to 
overbear Germany and to lord it over Europe,—such is the Emperor who 
in 1834 refused to receive Sir Stratford Canning, now Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, as Ambassador, because he was not of sufficiently high rank—- 
such is the Sovereign who withdrew M. de Lieven from this country, 
where he had been for twenty years previously as Ambassador, on the 
pretence that a person of equal rank was not sent from Great Britain to 
St. Petersburg! 

Yet at that period the word Prince was not a hundred years old in 

Russia, and coats of arms had not been borne above seventy years. These 
appendages were first introduced into Muscovy by one of those German 
adventurers with whom Russia has abounded since the days of Peter the 
First. The idea, however, of comparing a Russian ey to any plain 
English gentleman could only have entered into the head of such a fana- 
tic for form without substance as the Russian Emperor Nicholas. The 
first Russian bearing the title of Prince was one Alexander Mentchikoff, 
the great- grandfather of the Commander of Sebastopol, who, in 1690, had 
no higher employment than that of singing ballads and crying mince-meat 
pies, called in Russian Piragi Podovi, in the streets of Moscow. At that 
period this poor slave, whose parents were vassals of the Monastery of 
Cosmopoli on the western banks of the Wolga, knew not how to read or 
write ; and from the circumstance of Peter being diverted with one of 
his songs, the Czar ordered him to Court, where he wouid make his for- 
tune. Placed at first in a mean employment, he rose from low degree to 
wealth and rank, obtained the title of Prince, and built palaces more 
magnificent than the Czar himself. 
But, like most Russian officials, this ancient pieman and first Russian 
Prince could not keep his hands from picking and stealing, and a grand 
inquisition was appointed to inquire into his frauds in 1715. Much of his 
property was confiscated. Indeed, it was by the merest chance the an- 
cient pieman had not a hot iron drawn over his tongue like his friends 
Apouchin and Wolknonsky, or that he was not knouted like his other 
friend Korsakoff. Again was he accused before the Chamber of Justice 
in 1718, of having preferred his own advantage to that of his master in 
the government of Ingria; of having connived at the commerce in con- 
traband goods of the brothers Solofioff; and of having maintained a se- 
cret correspondence with a Minister of Sweden. Of these crimes he was 
found guilty ; and having submitted to the sentence, was placed in con- 
finement. It is a curious circumstance that the first Lieven of whom we 
have mention in history, was the aide-de-camp of this Mentchikoff; and 
from the aide-de-camp descended Charles Andrew Lieven, the father of 
Christopher, the former Ambassador at London, who died in Rome in 
1839. It is before the representatives and descendants of such Russian 
public servants as these that English and French politicians are asked to 
yield by the arrogant son of the mad and brutal Paul and the grandson 
of the notorious Catherine. Our soldiers and sailors have nobly re- 
sponded by chastising the insolent commander.—Fraser. 





Tue Lonpon Necroro.is.—A very few years ago, the idea of founding 
a cemetery for the metropolis which should be more than 20 miles dis- 
tant from it would have been looked upon as an absurdity. Yesterday, 
however, saw the practical embodiment of this idea. A special train, 
starting from the Waterloo station of the South-Western Railway at half- 
past 12, in three quarters of an hour carried to Woking a large number 
of the shareholders and directors of the London Necropolis and National 
Mausoleum Company, who were there to assist in the consecration of a 
portion of the large tract of land purchased by them for the burial of the 
London dead. If solitude and retirement constitute recommendations in 
favour ofa place of burial, the site selected by the company possesses 
these in a high~legree. For many miles before reaching a spot familiar 
enough to Londoners as Woking-common the line of railway passes 
through a sandy heath, with here and there at rare intervals a cultivated 
plot, but forming altogether a landscape more grateful to the lover of 
the picturesque than to the agricultural eye. In this gloomy district, unre- 
lieved except by occasional dark patches of stunted firs, admirers of 
“ the unities” would, perhaps, find a fitting approach to the last resting 
place of those who lately mixed in the busiest of busy throngs. Ata 
short distance beyond the Woking station, the country, without varying 
from its general character of sterility and hardness of outline, becomes 
gently undulating and offers features which, with some assistance from 
art, might be made more than pleasing. Here is the London Necropolis, 
which certainly throws into the shade all previous attempts in the direc- 
tion of extramural interments. Altogether, the land purchased by the 
company exceeds 2,100 acres in extent; but, of these, 400 acres, sur- 
rounding the Woking station of the railway, and intersected by the 
Staines, Woking, and Wokingham Railway, now in course of construc- 
tion, are considered unsuitable for a cemetery, and it is probable that 
powers to enable the board to dispose of this portion of their purchase for 
building purposes will be sought for from Parliament. The larger tract, 
which is two miles distant from that just ailuded to, and which consists 
of about 1,700 acres, will be retained for the more immediate object pro- 
posed by the company. The extent of this tract of land will be best 
understood when it is stated that the total area of the existing suburban 
cemeteries is only 282 acres, so that the available space in the N ecropo- 
lis is nearly seven times as large as that of all other like places of inter- 
ment for metropolitan purposes put together. Perhaps some suspicion 
may attach to the dicta of a board which in its time judged hardly, and 
has since itself been hardly judged. At all events, the Board of Health, 
under the old régime, reported not only “that the London graveyards 
are all bad, differing only in degrees of badness,” but that “ the existing 
(suburban) cemeteries cannot be used permanently for burials, not one 
of them possessing the conditions essential to places of sepulture.”’ This 
decisive condemnation was grounded upon reasons which it is scarcely 
necessary to recapitulate, but of which it is enough tosay that the Necro- 
polis Company believe they could, in their case, have no force. A suit- 
able soil was much insisted upon by the Board of Health, and certainly 
this is a requisite in which the site at Woking is not wanting. It consists 
throughout ofa light sandy soil, which insures the dryness so etsential in 
ground devoted to interments ; it has the “ broken and undulating sur- 
face,” and may easily be made to possess the beauty upon which the 
Board of Health, in something more than a utilitarian spirit, laid stress ; 
and if the directors satisfy the public with regard to its “ accessibility” 
and “ cheapness of transit,” they will have done much to establish the 
commercial success of their undertaking.— London paper, Nov. 10. 





A Roya. Guost Strory.--The Mayence Journal contains the follow- 
ing letter, dated Aschaffenburg, 27th of October, under the head of “ the 
Black Lady,” a pendant to the legendary * White Lady” of the Berlin 
Palace, whose apparition is believed to announce the approaching death 
of some member of the Hohenzollern family :--‘ The Queen Theresa of 
Bavaria died of cholera at Munich on the 26th, as already known. I has- 
ten to communicate to your readers the following highly interesting and 
affecting details, of which I can guarantee the exact veracity :—On tho 
6th of October, between eight and nine o’clock in the evening, two Princes 
of the Bavarian Royal family, equal in birth and relationship, were seated 
at tea in a room of the Aschaffenburg Palace. A folding door divides 





observed, “‘ Not a word from any of you. I don’t know where you expect 
to be to-morrow, but it strikes me ir. A’Beckett will have io decide.” 


this room from another apartment, and a smaller papered door separates 








it from the ante-chamber usually occupied by the domestics in waiting, 
Of a sudden the latter door opened, and a lady covered with a black ve 
entered, and made a low courtesy before the two illustrious persona 
One of the Princes, no little astounded, asked the lady if she were invited 
to tea, and, pointing to the folding door leading into the tea-room (where 
the Queen and ladies were assembled), gave her to understand that she 
should enter. Noreply, and the lady vanished through the smal! papered 
door. Both the illustrious personages were extremely agitated by this 
wonderful apparition and its mysterious disappearance. One of themim- 
mediately hastened to the ante-chamber, to inquire of the servants about 
the mysterious figure. No one had seen it come or go except Asvat, 
Queen Theresa’s body hussar, who had met it in the passage. No other 
trace could be discovered. Both illustrious persons narrated what had 
occurred, and it soon came to Queen Theresa’s ears, and she was 80 over- 
whelmed thereby that she became greatly indisposed, and wept during 
the whole night. The journey to Munich was fixed for the following day. 
All the luggage and half the servants were already on the road. To re- 
main longer at Aschaffenburg was scarcely possible. Queen Theresa was 
filled with the most sorrowful forebodings. She asked several times if it 
were not possible to remain here. It would be too painful for her to quit 
Aschaffenburg this time. The mysterious and ominous Black haay glided 
constantly before her imagination. Somewhat calmed, at length, by ju- 
dicious observations, she at last sorrowfully commenced the journey, 
which it was not possible to postpone. But still, at Munich, where she 
was at first indisposed, but recovered, her mind was preoccupied with the 
apparition of the Black Lady, of whom she spoke to many persons with 
trembling apprehension. She was sought to be consoled by saying that 
the sentries on duty had seen the lady enter the Palace. But all was in 
vain. The idea that the apparition of the figure had a sinister foreboding 
for her life never quitted her mind. Twenty days after the mysterious 
evening Queen Theresa lay a corpse in the Wittelbacher Palace. Your 
readers are at liberty to judge of the incident as they please. I must, 
however, solemnly protest against suspicions being thrown upon the 
exact truth of these facts, derived from the highest authority, as I took 
the above narrative verbatim from the statement of the best-informed per- 
sons before I bad the slightest suspicion of the Queen’s death. The two 
illustrious persons narrated the circumstance of the apparition Fanon 
to several persons, so that the whole town heard of it next morning, a 
on that same evening the whole personnel of the Palace and the soldiers 
on duty were strictly examined, and requested to state all they knew of 
the matter--a good proof that the occurrence cannot be set down among 
ordinary nursery tales.” 





Love’s StrataGems.—The Tribunal of Correctional Police lately tried 
a man named Morand for robbery. He had, it appeared, fallen in love with 
Mademoiselle Celine ; but she would not consent to look favourably on 
his passion, unless he would furnish a room for her. As he was without 
a farthing in the world, and had not even a place to lodge in himself, her 
requirement was not easy to fulfil, However, he set his wits to work, 
and hit upon a plan for getting a supply of furniture. He went to a re- 
spectable hotel, and demanded a room on the first floor, because, he said, 
he had received an injury in the foot which prevented him from going up 
higher. His appearance did not seem particularly promising to the con- 
cierge, and she called on him to pay in advance, or at least to leave 
something as a pledge. 

“ It often happens,” said she, “that people without a sou in the world 
take achamber, and go off early the next morning without paying: so 
leave your boots, which appear to be good, and then I am sure you can- 
not go away!’ 

He consented to leave his boots. In the dead of the night, he, by 
means of cords secreted beneath his blouse, let down into the street the 
mattress, bed, bedding, chairs, table, clock, and everything else the room 
contained ; and they were all carried off by an accomplice. The man 
then let himself down into the street. But as it struck him that it would 
be inconvenient to walk without his boots, he resolved to get them. 
Knocking loudly at the door, he cried : 

“Open--open! some man is letting down furniture from a window!” 

“What window?” cried the concierge, opening the door. 

‘On the first floor!” 

“Oh, that is the fellow who came in last night—I suspected him!” 
cried the woman—-and she rushed up stairs. 

The man then quietly took his boots, which were in the lodge, and 
walked off. The next morning he wrote a flaming epistle to Mademoiselle 
Celive, offering her the furniture and his heart. But the police got a clue 
to his whereabouts, and arrested him. The tribunal condemned him to a 
year’s imprisonment.— Galignani. 





ForreirureE or Russtan StaTE Property.—An enquiry took place yes - 
terday, before F. W. Slade, ., and W. B. Brett, Esq., as commissioners 
on behalf of the Crown, and a Middlesex jury, at Messrs. Burchell’s office, 
Red Lion-square, as to whether at the time of the declaration of war by 
her Britannic Majesty against the Emperor of Russia, certain fittings of 
vessels of war, which were seized on behalf of the Crown, did or did not 
belong to the Emperor of Russia. 

The fittings consisted of masts, yards, &c., seized at Messrs. Ferguson’s, 
at Milwall ; and coppers, cocks, &c., seized on the premises of a firm in 
East Smithfield. 

It appeared that they were manufactured for the war frigates Cossack 
and Tartar, (which, it will be remembered, were seized at Northfleet), 
under contracts signed by the Russian consul-general. At the time of 
the seizure they were incomplete, but an agent of the Russian Government 
had visited the works from time to time, and had approved of what had 
been done. When war became imminent between Russia on the one side, 
and England and France on the other, an assignment of the articles was 
made to a firm at Hamburg, with the view of securing them from seizure 
by the British authorities asthe property of the Czar, but nevertheless, 
when war actually broke out, they were seized on behalf of the crown, 
and a commission was issued to determine whether at the time of the 
seizure they were the property of the Emperor of Russia. Messrs. Fer- 
guson’s contract was £4,500, of which they had received £2,500, and on 
account of the other contract £1,100 had been paid. 

After hearing the evidence of the parties, who had produced their con- 
tracts, the jury at once found that the fittings were at the time they were 
seized the property of the Emperor of Russia, and therefore that the sei- 
zure was lawful, notwithstanding the “ assignment” which was resorted 
to.—An inquiry will take place in Kent as to the seizure of the vessels.— 
London Paper Nov. 11. 


SMOKE, BUT NO Fire.—The ignorance of intelligent Europeans upon the 
affairs of this country is frequently displayed in a manner highly amus- 
ing ; but there has rarely been a better opportunity for a laugh on this 
subject than is offered in the following paragraph in the Paris J//ustra- 
tion :— 

‘‘In New York, these very United States, from whence s0 much of our to 
bacco is derived, it is forbidden under the penalty of a fine to smoke in the 
public streets. Shall we then, as French, allow ourselves to be beaten, on the 
ground of propriety and the usages of civilised life by the Quakers ? , 

Diogenes, the London rival of Punch, thus improves the occasion, to 
give the feuilletonist some much needed and very valuable informa- 
tion :-—- 

“ Our friend of the Iustration must excuse us for correcting him. The in- 
habitants of New York are not Quakers. Budhism is the religion of the United 
States, though the Mahomedan and Jewish creeds are tolerated by the Govern- 
ment under certain restrictions. The Emperor of New York is the recognised 
head of the Church, and preaches every Sunday in the Kentucky Synagogue. 
His eldest son, the Duke of New Orleans, has been declared ineligible to the 
throne, on account of his avowed leaning towards the Bramin form of worship. 
We are really surprised at a French writer in the nineteenth century knowing 
so little of the religious and political institutions of a contemporary people.” — 
NV. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 





Tue Source or THe Ganoes.—The glacier, thickly studded with en- 
ormous lonse rocks and earth, is about a mile in width, and extends many 
miles towards an immense mountain covered with perpetual snow down 
to its base, and its glittering summit piercing the very skies, rising 21,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The chasm in the glacier through which 
the sacred stream rushes forth to the light of day isnamed the Cow's 
Mouth, and is held in the deepest reverence by all Hindoos; and the re- 
gions of eternal frost in its vicinity are the scenes of many of their most 
sacred mysteries. The Ganges enters the world no puny stream, but 
bursts forth from its icy womb a river thirty or forty yards in breadth, of 
great depth, and very rapid. Extensive as my travels from this day have 
been through these beautiful mountains, and amidst all the splendid 
scenery I have looked on, I can recal none so strikingly magnificent as 
the glacier of the Ganges.—.Markham’s Shooting in the Himalayas. 





Emrexation TO PaLestine.—-Wurtemburg, Oct.26.—We are interest 
ofa contemplated emigration in mass to Palestine, the former “ Land 0 
Promise.” The plan has already been so far matured, that it has va 
resolved to petition the German Diet for its intercession with the Sa ’ 
lime Porte to grant a tract of land for the above purpose. The origin 0 
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this idea of the exodus is the peculiar view of the nt social 
relations generally, and of religious life especially. Both are considered 
to have fallea into sae | to that extent that it is the duty and require- 
ment of every one, to whom the will of God and his own true salvation 
are yet dear, to disengage himself betimes from this degenerating posi- 
tion. As far as we can learn, the petition to be laid before the Diet has 
already received the signatures of 300 families This intelligence is the 
more remarkable, since the families thus resolved to leave their father- 
land for Palestine are not of the Jewish but of the Christian faith.— 
Jewish Chronicle. 


Inisu Parriorism or tae Ricut Sort.—Nothing can be more cheering 
than the evidences of the true spirit of patriotism which prevails among 
all ranks and creeds of Irish society at the present juncture, and which 
has been evoked by the Royal appeal for aid towards the fund raising for 
the widowed and orphaned of the soldiers and sailors who have fallen in 
the Fast. The meeting on Saturday, in the county of Clare, presided over 
by Sir Lucius O’Brien, is one of the latest instances of the universal 
feeling which animates alike Protestant, Presbyterian, and Roman 
Catholic. One of the resolutions was proposed, in an effective cb, 
by the Rev. Mr. Tatton, of the established church, and was seconded, in 
equally effective addresses, by the Dissenting and Roman Catholic 
clergymen of the neighbourhood. At the preparatory meeting for the 
county of Monaghan the Roman Catholic bishop (Dr. M’Nally) took a 
prominent part in the proceedings; indeed, the Freeman’s Journal 
mentions, with approbation, that‘ the countenance which the Catholic 
hierarchy give to the Patriotic Fund by attendance in so many instances 
at the meetings, and by their own generous contributions, invest the 
work with the highest sanction in the sight of the Catholic population of 
the country.”— Dublin letter. 





How to Brew Wirnovur Matt.—In consequence of the price of malt, 
many families have dispensed with it altogether, and adopted the fol- 
lowing economical system of brewing, from which very good and whole- 
some beer can be obtained at between 4d. and 6d. per gallon. Take half. 
a-pound of hops and boil them well in fourteen gallons of water for about 
an hour and a half, to which add 7lbs. of sugar, previously boiled or sim- 
mered in a pint of water, over a slow fire for about twenty minutes, when 
it will become a thin fluid, care and copper room being allowed, as it 
will readily boil over ; then mix it with the boiling hop liquor, and boil 
it for twenty minutes longer; then strain it off, and when sufficiently 
cool, set it to work with yeast in the same way as you do beer from malt. 
Any quantity or quality may be brewed by the above method at half a 
pound or more of sugar per gallon of water. This beer, at two or three 
month old, is excellent, and at six or eight months becomes very strong, 
and assimilates to that of malt liquor both in taste and colour. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 











SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 308. 


White. Black, 
1. RtoQ B5Sch. | P tks R. 
2 Pus P. Btakes (*) 


3. B to K B7 ch. 
4. P tks P en passantcheckmate. 
* Black may likewise play B to Kt6.. R tks P., Kt tks P., or R to R 5., to avert mate on the 
third move. In either case, however, White’s course of play is the same. 








Foot BrinGes over Crossines.—Allow me space in your columns to 
submit the practicability of erecting light and elegant street bridges for 
foot passengers over the most crowded public streets or crossings. These 
bridges could be of such an architectural character as would be unobject- 
ionable wherever placed, and the advantages such modes of transit would 
confer on ladies and all the older members of society, by the security they 
would afford them, must be admitted by all parties. These bridges need 
not exceed in height some 12 or 14 feet, and if made on the suspension 

nciple, would not interfere with the existing currents of passengers. 

would suggest, by way of trial, that one of these bridges be first tried 
at the crossing from St. Paul’s-churchyard, to the South side of Cheap- 
side, the foot-pavements there being nearly in a straight-line. Another 
could be p!aced in the Poultry, a third in Gracechurch-street, &c.— The 
Builder. 

Tues Dramatic Autuors Act.—VINcENT v. Douciass.—This was an ac- 
tion brought in the Shoreditch County Court, to recover penalties 
under the Dramatic Authors’ Act. The plaintiff is Miss Eliza Vincent, 
lessee of the Victoria Theatre, and the defendant Mr. John Douglass, of 
the Royal National Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, and the present action 
was brought to reccver the penalty of 40s. a night from defendant for 
having, without receiving — authority, performed for acertain num- 
ber of nights a drama by the late Thomas Egerton Wilks, called Kate 
Wynsley, the Cottage Girl. The entire right of the drama in question 
had. been sold to the late Mr. Osbaldeston, and had by him, with others, 
been demised to the plaintiff. The author had also again sold it to the 
defendant. 

To prove the right being entirely invested in the late Mr. Osbaldeston, 
Mrs. Robert Honner, the actress, was subpceaned to prove that the late 
Mr. R. Honuer, when lessee of the City of London Theatre, had paid Mr. 
Osbaldeston for the right of having it played at that house. After hear- 
ing a long discussion, the learned Sergeant decided that the cause was 
one for the Superior Courts. The Court had power only to try actions 
for the recovery of small debts, and not where penalties were sued for. 
The plaintiff was thereupon nonsuited. 





Tus VINTAGE or 1854.—An eminent house in Bordeaux writes :— 
“ Bordeaux, Oct. 27, 1854.—Referring to the remarks in our circular of 
1st January last, relative to the very indifferent claret vintages of 1852 
and 1853, it is with regret that we now have to announce the complete 
failure of this year’s crop, the yield being estimated at fully 90 per cent. 
under an average. Our prospects of supply are consequently becoming 
uite alarming, since, even under the most favourable circumstances— 
that of an abundant produce next season (which is highly improbable)— 
some years must elapse before those wines could be matured for shipment, 
and there is at present no stock at all adequate to the intermediate de- 
mands. In any case, the only fine wines now on hand—viz., those of 1851 
in wood, and of 1848 in bottle—must be much wanted, and cannot fail to 
command very high prices.” 





Tas “Pivck” oF THE Frencu.—What unquestionable pluck those, 


Frenchmen have—game to the backbone. Our purser, Bowley, when 
ashore next day, met a party carrying off a French officer badly wounded 
—-one arm shot close off, and other wounds besides. He asked the poor 
fellow to drink a little brandy and water, and he immediately pulled out 
@ flask of his own—drank to Bowley—sung ont, ‘‘ Long life to the Em- 
peror and the English,” and then fell back exhausted. Their pluck never 
dies away.— Letter of an Officer in the‘ Yorkshireman.” 





Beruin Art-Exarsrrion : Latest Work or Kiss.—The present Berlin 
exhibition is considered unsatisfactory, although all the spaces are crowd- 
ed. The insignificant and even bad are so numerous, that the good 








almost loses itself at their side. Amongst the hundreds of oil paintings, 
not one historical piece of any worth is to be descried. The largest 
plastic work has been exhibited by Professor Kiss, in his atelier—St. 
George vanquishing the Dragon, or the Victory of Faith over Infidelity, 
which, however, is another amazon transposed into the masculine gender. 
In such colossal proportions, the saint vanishes too much before the ani- 
mality of the horse and dragon. There will be a plaster copy of this next 
year at the Universal French Exhibition, and the casting in bronze, we 
are told, will take place in London. It will be an expensive work.— The 
Builder. 

Mr. Surra O’Brien.—Among the passengers between Malta and Gib- 
raltar by the Candia, which has just arrived home with the Indian mail, 
was Mr. Smith O’Brien, returned from transportation. He arrived from 
Australia via Madras. He was a first-class passenger on board the 
Candia, and entered into familiar conversation with those on board on 
every topic except politics. He looked careworn. He was obliged to 
leave the Candia at Gibraltar, as he is prohibited by the terms of bis 
pardon, from visiting the United Kingdom. It was believed that he 
purposed visiting some part of Italy. He appeared sad on leaving the 
steamer ; and, while wishing good-bye to those who were bound for 
mola, he remarked that he scarcely knew what countryman to call 

imself, 


Srreet Laups.—Purify gas to the utmost extent possible, but, pure 
or not, do not waste it. Does it not strike you that vast quantities of 
the light produced by gas is waisted in our streets by the want of a re- 
flector from the top of the lamp? Why not paint the outside of the up- 
per panes of glass with white paint, so as to throw down a great part of 
the light which is now wasted on the clouds and stars. They don’t want 
it ; we do.— Builder. 

Tue Mepicme—as Berore.—On Sunday afternoon (says the Glasgow 
Daily Mail) the police in Glasgow discovered an apothecary selling 
whisky, slightly medicated, to customers shut out from the publichouse 
by Forbes Mackenzie’s Act. The liquid was ~—— out of a medicine- 
glass, and the phials or other vessels brought by the purchasers were care- 
—_ labelled “ Cholera mixture ;-dose halfa wineglassful three times-a- 

ay. 

Lorp Provost or Eprxsurcu.--Mr. John Melville, writer to the sig- 
net, has been elected Lord Provost of the city of Edinburgh. Mr. Mel- 
ville is a gentleman of moderate Liberal politics, and a member of the 
Free Church. He has served in the Town Council for a number of years, 
and was for two years in the magistracy. 
= aBSBeEeEeE_E->-|-|->"!|!|!|!—S 

THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 


TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
MA4’* ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 
living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
time to time ; the Publisher of the Aldion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 

All Subscribers, on payment of their annual subscription (six dollars) , are entitled to one of the 
following engravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin: Allan’s Sir Walter Seott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hauking.—New subscribers can select, at their option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of thelraccounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board roHers, by mail, at a charge of a few 
cents’ postage. 


























A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and from a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 
prietor ofthe Albion, is in hand for 1855. 
10 Park Place, New York. 





SUPERIOR ROOMS TO LET. 


| i A PRIVATE FAMILY, WITH OR WITHOUT BREAKFAST AND DINNER ON 
Sundays, to first-class gontlemen, desirous to combine French and English homely comforts, 
or a whole handsome second floor, with kitchen. 


Address, with full name, ‘‘ Superior,’’ Albion office. novl8—+tf, 





PURE BRANDY. 


ARTHUR KENDALL,7 William street, warrants all Wines and Spirits sold by 
him to be pure as imported, at only 10 per cent. advance on the importiug price— 


PER GALL. PER DOZ. 
ee EY III fo oo Lk os cons 00-0 cb coset ced cbete bess 68 ¥en $13 50 
Otard London-Dock Brandy. ... .. 22... 0.6.00 cc cece cece cecseeee 5M 13 60 
NS 6 Ue: ty 00 bo apo 08 he 0 000:68'68 64650 0nd oon cn une Te 12 00 
Hennessy’s London Dock . .. .. 2... 6c cece cee ee ee ce es cececesee OOO 12 00 
(ALL THESE ARE FOURTH PROOF.) 
Hendrick Hudson’s Schnapps. ....... 01.6.2 cece ee eee ee ee eevee 200 5 50 
Ramsay’s ‘* Crown’? Whiskey. . 3 00 8 0 


A VERY SUPERIOR ARTICLE. FOR CASH ONLY. 
Orders by post promptly executed. 


THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 
of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber begs leave to inform his numerous friends and the 
public generally that the above extensive establishment is now open, under his management, for 
their accommodation. There are in the how e two splendid billiard tables (manufactured by Bass- 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentlemen wishing to torm 
parties for theirown amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where the differ- 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The bar is supplied with the best and purest liquors, 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first quality, 


oct7—4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 








PROFESSOR HOWS 


AS A FRW VACANCIES FOR PRIVATE PUPILS IN ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
either Singly or in Classes. 
N.B.—Mr. HOWS will continue his usual Courses of SHAKESPEAREAN READINGS in 
PRIVATE CIRCLES during the winter months. 


For Terms, &c., apply, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3d door from Bleecker Street. novll—3t. 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
AND ALL OTHER 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, 
RE SUPPLIED AND WILL BE MAILED TO YRARLY SUBSCRIBERS IN ANY 
part of the United States or Canada, from Charles Willmer’s Universal En- 
Fish and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL & BEL- 
AbT. 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
109 Fulton Street (2nd Fioor), New York. 
novll—2m. 


CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 Sonth John Street, Liverpool. 





NOTIOE! 


CHARLES WILLMER’S UNIVERSAL ENGLISH & FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPER OFFICE, 
109 Fulton Street, (2nd Floor), New York. 
LL THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, AND LONDON PUNCH, IMPORTED 
into America. The Last Two Weeks have been received through our offices. The Trade 
supplied on order by 


CHARLES WILLM 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent 
ER, 1 Fin 
19 South John Street, Liverpool. 


09 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 
novll—lIt 





THOS. McMULLEN, 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
FFERS FOR SALE, IN WOOD AND GLASS, A LARGE AND WELL-SELECTED 
Stock of Wines imported from the best Foreign Houses ; consisting of the following kinds 
viz. : 
SHERRIES. Manzanilla, Vino de Pasto, Amontillado and Montilla—Oloroso, Macharnudo, 
and Madre Vino. 
MADEIRAS. Old Reserve, Old South Side, and Pure Juice, 
PORTS. Alto Douro, and London Dock, 
CLARETS. Chateau Lafite, Chateau Marganx, Larose, St. Julien, and other growths. 
CHAMPAGNES. Creme de Bouzy, Cremant Ay, Verzenay and Cabinet. 
SAUTERNE. Haut and Chateau Yquem—Chablis, 
HOCK. Brannberger, Niesteiner, Rudesheimer, Hockheimer Dem-Dechany and Ausbruch, 
Steinberger Cabinet, Schloss Johannisberger, Steinwein, Prulatenwein and Danubian. 
SAINT PERAY still, SAINT PERAY mousseux, SAINT JOSEPH; REDand WHITE 
HERMITAGE. 
CABINET TOKAY, VIN DE PAILLE (or Straw wine) and MOSCATEL ; dessert Wines. 
OOGNAG BRANDY, including some 50 years old. OLD LONDON DOCK JAMAICA 
RUM. HOLLAND SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS, and OLD SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 








~ PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 


PIONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THE 
United States Mail by contract. ; 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTHLY. 
Saloen Cabin Passage, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 
The following Ships are at present in the Line : 

EDWARD.............-Capt. Cory. | FLYING SCUD......... Capt. Bears. 

ALBERT FRANKLIN. Capt. Love. 4 C 






MROD..... apt. WHITING. 
NIGHTINGALE.......Capt. Mataer. | WINDWARD Capt. B. Suita. 
GERTRUDE...........Capt. Puinnsy. | TROPIC.... 


i E. R. Smita. 
OCBAN QUEEN,,. .. .... 0. ce cececresccccescececcesescecs CAPR. HALE. 

All the above are strictly first-class Ships, provided with every necessary te insure comfort and 
safety. The success that hes attended the Pioneer Line is perhaps unprecedented. Out of up- 
wards of Four Thousand Passengers but three deaths have occurred. 

Passengers forwarded by special agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, and 


Hong Kong. 
For Freight or P. ly only to R. W. CAMERON, 
norte tt a 116 Wall street. 


—_— 
, 


F. BLANCARD, 
ESPECTFULLY INFORMS HIS FRIENDS AND THE THAT HIS HOUSE 
in Broadway is ready for the reception of Company, and thet b ESTAURANT is open 
for the Public as well as for the accommodation of guests of his house. riies wishing rooms for 
the winter can be agreeably accommodated with large or small suites of apartments. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG LADIES, YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 


YOUNG MISSES, AND YOUNG LADS. 


D. APPLETON &CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWA Y, 
HAVE NOW READY 
The following highly attractive Illustrated Works, which are intended as 
Christmas and New Year’s Presents 
For Young Ladies and Children of all ages : 

I. A WINTER WREATH OF SUMMER FLOWERS. By S. G. Goodrich. Illustrated 
with 12 coloured designs. by French Artists. 1 vol, 8vo. Bound in illuminated cloth, gilt. $3. 

A more charm!»g volume for young ladies has scarcely ever been is-ued. The literary matter 


is varied, interesting, and of such a high moral tone, that it cannot fail to be particularly attrae- 
tive as a Gift Book. The illustrations are of a novel character. 

II. FAGGOTS FOR THE FIRESIDE; Or, Fact and Fancy. By Peter Parley. Iiius- 
trated with 12 exquisite designs, by French Artists. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1 12. Cloth gilt, $1 59. 
‘Come, Girls and Boys—black eyes and blue, 

And hear a story told for you ; 





Ill. THE WANDERERS BY SEA AND LAND. With other Tales. By Peter Parley. 
| aye g Sin 12 beautiful French designs. 1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated cloth. Priee, $1 is, 
Cloth gilt, ‘ 

tet or Engravings—The Guardian—The Balloon—The Garden of the Tuileries—The Arch of 
Triumpb—The Dancing Dogs—Isn’t He a Beauty ’—The Giraffe—There Puss, that’s it—Go it 
Rollo |}—Mind your P’s and Q’s, Polly—Ask for it, Fanny—The Snow Storm. 

A journey to Paris with such a companion as Peter Parley cannot fail to be entertaining. 

IV. EMILY HERBERT; Or, The Happy Home. By Maria J. Macintosh. 1 vol. 18mo, 
Illustrated. 37 cents. 

The simple announcement of the author’s name is a sufficient recommendation fer this interest- 
ing New Juvenile. 

V. THE ORIENTAL STORY BOOK. A Collection of Tales. Translated from the German 
of William Havff. 1 vol. 1Smo , with Coloured Engravings. 75 cents, 

What Child does not delight in Tales which are like the *‘ Arabian Nights,’’ full of imagina- 
tion. 

VI. LEISURE MOMENTS IMPROVED. A Collection of Hi Biography, Travels and 
Adventure for Youth. Iliust:ated with coloured oovevings. 1 vol. o. 75 cents. 

A more interesting velume could hardly be found. It will entertain, instruct and amuse. 

VII. A POETRY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. [Illustrated with many engravings. 1 vol. 
12mo. cloth. 75 cents. 

One of the sweetest little volumes of Poetry, adapted to the comprehension of Children from $ 
to 12 years of age. 

VIII. MAMMA’S GIFT BOOK. Illustrated with upwards of 40 Plates. 1 vol. square lémo. 
280 pages. 75 cents. 

Every Mamma should purchase this book. It will inevitably assist in quieting young Lads and 
Misses, while it will add to their intelligence. 

IX. LITTLE WIL!.Y’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. Illustrated with nearly 40 engravings, 
l vol. square 16mo. 28) pages. 75 cents. 

This book although called ‘' Little Willy’s Present,’’ is yet suited to instruct and amuse all the 
‘* Johnny’s,”’ ** Charlies’’ and ‘* Jimmey’s’’ of six to eight years of age. 

X. THE WONDERFUL STORY BOOK. Containing an Account of the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, and The Seven Wonders of the World. 1 vol. square lémo. lilustrated with coloured 
plate. 63 cents. 


NEARLY READY. 
THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE JUVENILES 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
NOTHING VENTURE NOTHING HAVE. By Cousin Aliee. 
ROSE AND LILLIE STANHOPE ; Or, The Power of Conscience. By Mackintosh. 


MR. SIMMS’ NEW WORE. 





NOW READY. 


OUTHWARD HO! A Spell of Sunshine. By Wm. Gilmore Simms, author of 
‘* The Partisan,’ ‘‘ Yemmassee,”’ &c. 12m., cloth, $1 25. 
ALSO— 
OU HAVE HEARD OF THEM: Being Sketches of Statesmen and Politici- 
ans, Painters, Compcsers, Instrumentalists and Vocalists, Authors and Authoresses, 
By Q. With Portraits on steel of Horace Vernet and Julia Grisi. 12mo.,cloth. Price $1. 
Among them, are : Guizot, Lady Blessington, Henry Clay, Gavagzi, Bayard Taylor, Edwin 
Landseer, Giulia Grisi, Vidocq, the well known French Chief of Police, Horace Vernet, Balfe, 
Lola Montez, Thomas Moore, Jenny Lind, Berjamin Haydon, Lablache, Hans Christian An- 
derson, Gaetano Donizetti, Lady Bulwer, Emantel Geibel, Thomas Hood, Vivier, the Horn 
Player, Carlotta Grisi, Berryer, Mendelssohn, Jules Janin, Miss Cushman, Cerito, Ary Scheffer, 
&c., &e. 
HE HISTORY OF LOUISIANA—SPANISH DOMINATION. By Charles Gayarré. 
One vol, 8vo. cloth, $2 50. 
HE HISTORY OF LOUISIANA~—FRENCH D@MINATION. By Charles Gayarré, 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $3 50. 
JUST PUBLISHED— 
HRISTOPHER NORTH’S GREAT WORK—THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA. Prof. 
C Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg and Dr. Maginn. Edited, with Memoirs and Notes, 


by Dr. R. Skelton Mackenzie. In 5 vols. Price $5. alf calf or morocco extra, $10. 


1 second edition of 
ASYNONYME&S OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. London. By Richard Chenevix Trench 


B. D., author of “ The Study of Words,’’ ** in Proverbs,’’ &e. 


By the same aather—From the second London Edition : 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 75. 
ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. 12mo., cloth, 50c. 


A TENNESEEAN ABROAD; or, Letters from Europe, Africaand Asia. By Randall W 
MacGavock, A.M. In 1 vol. l2mo., cloth. Price $1. 


EASY WARREN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES—Sketched for Home Circles, by W. T. 
Coggeshall. 12mo., cloth, $1. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street, 
TENTH THOUSAND PRINTING !! 


“THE NEWSBOY” IS A GREAT SUCOESS. 
And why is it? Because impartial Critics—the independent press—pronounce it 
The Great Novel of the Season. 


Read the following $ 


‘* A plot full of stirring incidents, extraordinary adventure and exquisite conceptions of charae- 
ter. It enlivens the walks of every-day life with fresh and beautiful associations, throwing an 


atmosphere of refiued and noble sentiment around the mos: homely realities. ’"—N. YF. Evening 
Post. 





‘* We speak within bounds when we state it as our candid opinion that this work will have as 
great a sale, if not greater than any book yet published in America. It is, par excellence, the 
most natural novel we have ever perused.’’—Boston Evening Gazette. 

‘* It is a book that arouses and rivets the attention, and mecasiy appeals to the better sympa- 
thies ot humanity. Itisa book to be sobbed over by women and children, and cannot be read 
wtth dry eyes by men with hearts of flesh.”"—V. ¥. Evening Mirror. 


** We commend it warmly to our readers, b it has ¢ ded itself warmly to ourselves, 
A more remarkable work of fiction has not appeared in this country since ‘ Uncle Tom.’—Life I- 
lustrated. 

‘* He holds a ready and graceful pen, and anites with a poet’s fancy a keen perception of hu- 
man nature, and a spirit capable of making the most of the good there is in the world.’’— Worces- 
ter Palladium. 

‘** The Newsboy’ is a good book. I¢s moral is wholesome. Its lessonis good. After reading 
it, we feel ay og to pay the street-sweeper the penny she earns at the crossing—to honour 
every worker in however humble a field. It deserves the circulation it is likely to enjoy.””— 
N. ¥. Daily Times. 

** As our readers already know, ‘The Newsboy’ is the book of the season. Beyond doubt it is a 
wonderful production—replete with wit and pathos, humour end sentiment. be author might 
well have avowed a book worthy of comparison with the happiest efforts of Smollet, Fielding, 
Sterne or Irving. In glancing over its pages, we often find side by side scenes the most a: 
and the most ludicrous—thus we are first beguiled of our tears, and then forced to smile th 
them. Whocan study the character drawn of little Bob, of sweet Imogen, and of kind, though 
puritanical Aunt Beckey, without admirirg the combination of powers by which each was con- 
ceived and delineated? ‘But better than all is the mora! tone and salutery tendency of the story. 
To recommend such a book as ‘ The Newsboy’ would be almost as superfluous as to tell people 
breathe.’’— Philadelphia Daily News. 

‘« Its manner is winning and pleasant, its anthor seeming to prefer simple and touching detail 
rather then forced and unnatural revelation. The book has a successful future before it.”’— Bu/- 
falo Exprres. 

‘* «The Newsboy’ is written with great power end pathos, and must be widely popular. It has 
all the merits of ‘The Lamplighter,’ and is from the first page to the las‘, intensely interesting.’’ 
— Philadelphia Saturday Mail. 

‘In hie pictures of virtue shiaing with undimmed ray through an atmosphere clouded and dark 
with vice, we are involuntarily reminded of the touching werd psinting of Dickens. Indeed if 
the name of Dickens was written ander the title his reputation would not be impaired by the as- 
sociation.’’—Troy B 

“The book is no less instructive than entertaining. It is ahistory, a biography, and yet ano- 
vel. It deals in facts stranger than fiction, and fiction as real as fact.’’—Boston Bee. 

‘* Its tendency to increase our faith in humanity, and to show that there is a native in 
the human heart which contact with the vicious cannot sully.’"—Portland Tran 4 

‘* This powerfully written novel is creating a marked sensation. The narrative is vigorous and 
exciting, and the plot skillfully maneged. The unknown author draws largely from reat life, and 
presents to our gaze living, breathing characters, which are readily recognised.”’—Boston True 
Flag. 

** The work is remarkable among the swarm of stories with a similar @xtent, for the variety as 
well as the attractiveness of its delineations. In addition to the lively ‘representation of actual 
life, in its most ordinary phases, we have a rich vein of romantic i freq P £ 
of admirable humour and pathos. The tone of the narrative in its moral bearings are pure and 
excellent.’—N. ¥. Tribune. 

** It is a book over which wet eyes are better critics than cold words: Yet its story on the 
stage would bring the house to tears and silence the fault finder with sobs.’’— Bangor Mercury. 

‘* The narrative is unusually bold, vigorous and exciting ; the plot is skillfully continued, and 
its Glling-up evinces the hand of a master ; the descriptions are grap the groupings spirited, 
and the mora! of high excellence. Having once taken it up, one cannot lay it acide without ef- 
fort ..’— Boston Daily Mail. 

“THE NEWSBOY” is elegantly got up with illustrations, and makes a large 12mo of 530 


pages. Price, $1 25. 
J. ©. DERBY, Publishers, 
No. 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








And for sale by Booksellers and News Agents everywhere, 
Single oopies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


STEAMSHIPS BETWEEN HAVRE & N. YORK DIRECT 


HE STEAMSHIP ‘** ALPS”? WILL SAIL FROM HAYRE DIRECT FOR NEW 
York (without calling at _ port in England) on Saturday, 25th November. 
The rates of freight and pass*ge in the first and second Cabins will be very moderate. 
The sailings of the succeeding Steamers will Be shortly announced. 
The rate of Insurance in France is less by Ships from Havre direct for New York than in 
Ships calling at an Englieh port. 
Apply in Havre or Paris, 17 Boulevards des Italiens, to Donald Currie, or in New York to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 








OR U.IVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Captain 
Comsteck. This Steamship will with the United States Mails for Europe, 
on Saturday, tare pn Me 20’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 

or. 


me ie Vy unti ~ an ania . 
or freight or passage unequalled accommodations for e and comfort, apply 

. BROWARD K. OOLLINS & CO., 56 Wali Street, 
Passengers are requested to be on board at 1134 A.M. 
The Steamship PACIFIC will sueceed the BALTIC, and sail December 28d. 
Pm ae will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contratan@ 
of war, 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


NEW DRUG STORE. 


INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC 
pe pA ne store to the New Marble Building, No. 635 Broad- 


Street. 
establish ent too cramped for the increasing patronage the 
i ein their new location ample room will give them greater 
as they manufscture, and enable them to keep « larger 
articles. They will thas be enabied to present to the 


han heretofore 
‘TIONS are yp | e > 
AM AGEUTICA Cat U PREPARA dopermment of the made UPENSING of 
‘OA EFUL APOTHECARIES, and under the 


eonstan vision of the rire 
The VARIETY ani BXCBLLENCE of their articles for ang 4 use the believe to be unique. 
They have opened large and select invoices of fine Coen, ‘edicinal Preparations, 
Plants and Powemery, © to which they — call the attention of the sabiio and of Druggists and 
Physicians, who will obtain them at the lowest rates. uaeeee 6 00. 


Apothecaries and Chemists. 
635 Broadway, (3 doors below Bleecker Street, 
and 250 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 


FIRST OLASS DAGUERREOTYPES. 


FIFTY CENTS, CASE INCLUDED.—THE UNEXAMPLED LOW 
Las ’ Bathe aclier io large sized Picture, with case complete, ae lead many to sup- 
pose that it cannot be but the fairest way to arrive at the fact is to cali and see the speci- 
mens. Nor is there any risk of paying money for an useless article, by those who would havea 
specimen of themselves, since none are delivered, unless rep ty of. Larger Pictures are taken 
nd Vines Gases bey, yt, but the prices are proportional. As itis only numbers that make it pay, 


a GARBANATI 
oct] —4t. 435 Broadway, cor. of bone treet. 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


RE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 
NO rikxOs, uBLODEONS MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Mereban- 

of all kinds can can be had in the U ated t+ on than is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
a 
STORE of Horace Waters, yp tape ¥ are those of T. GILBERT & 


great makes in store 

» wil Wor Shnees the celebrated” oie age "HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 

Pianos, celebiated for nee and ricnness of tone, elasticity of touch, 

and durability of structure, ore, HALLETT & 0 os” 8 Pianos (of the old firm of Hal- 

including those of eight celebrated manufacturers. 

SawOON p-f ND PIANOS at Great t Bargains, Prices $20, $0, $50 $75, $100, $125, $130, Ae. 
to $175. nos which have a short time will be sold very low 

¢ Dany 4H. W. W SMITHS WELL KNOWN N MELODEONS tuned the equal vemperament) 

Melodeons of all other Styles and Ls —# A large discount made from Factory Prices for Cash, 

a suit some will be taken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 

new ones exchanged. 


Dealers and Heads of Schools supplied on the very best terms. Music sent by mail post-paid. 
HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 


MANZANILLA. 


ETTER known by name than in reality, as the qualities of this Wine heretofore imported ed has 
B been spoiled, by being qualified either with Sherry or Brandy 
Itis Soa, near San Lucar, Andalusia. The grape from which it " produced, grows on a poor 
and sandy soil. The Wine is of a delicate straw color, and extremely wholesome ; it strength - 
ens the stomach, without h or inebriating like ordinary Sherry ; it is universally Gam ~ | 
the natives of Jeres, who prefer it on account of its being much lighter and cheaper, and so em’ 
nently free from acidity. All classes are passionately fond of it, since the absence of alcohol en- 
ables ‘hem to drink more of it than of stronger beverages, while its dry quality acts as a tonic. 
Although the origin of the name is disputed there is little doubt but that its real etymology is 
to be found in its striking resemblance to the bitter flavor of the flowers of Camomile (manza- 
pov rad which are used by our doctors to make a medicinal tea, and by those of Spain for fomen- 
tations. If its eulogistic consumers are to be believed, the Wine surpasses the tea in hygwin 
qualities ; none say they who drink it are ever troubled with U peage stone or gout; and as 
n am opp wipe. WW. — h d by vane tent , weet equal to any imported. 
n original pac 8, n or les, b 
rou ovis awe 4 HOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


GREAT ENGLISH MEDICINE. 


PpAzR's LIFE PILLS.—JUST ARRIVED AND FOR SALE BY THE SUB- 
scribers. Wholesale and Retail in 25 cent and 50 cent boxes. ApTE & 00 


A. 0., 
47644 Broadway, and 117 Fulton Street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


A POEM ON MAN AND NATURE, in which is treated many of 
To be had at sian 
oct21—2t. 


blie s e stock lari 
rhe various P 
‘LLUC from the best m 

MEDICINES tetansted 00 to none = the =< 


et 























nové—6m. 





DAirmat 0 AMS. 
the most a Ses Philosophic Questions of the Day. 
Price 50 cents. 





“THE GREATEST RELIGIOUS BOOK OF THE AGE.” 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S 8ST, PAUL—AMERICAN EDITION, UNABRIDGED. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU STREET, N. Y., 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


HE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By Rev. W. J. Conybeare and Rev. J. 8. 
owson. 2 vels. 8vo., with coloured Maps and many elegant illustrations. Price $6. In 


Though offered at one-half of the cost of the London copy, the work has in no way suffered from 
coatoenens. but has been preserved complete in every respect. The notes, coins, maps, plans, 
by a ane J ally have been retained, and yet the size of the work has been re- 
quarto toa ee gms | octavo form. 

* This ie aS: a — f extraordinary merit, and a most valuable contribution to Biblical litera- 

nos ree scholarship with extensive historical and geographical research, abound- 
in Lhe = varied illustration, drawn from every source which could be presumed ' to throw 
upon pices scriptural narrative. * It should be in the Library of every misister and 
t "— Phila, Presbyterian. 

4 ty, ication of by 3 iy are find the rill wel on bys subject a he it fenete 
yet appeared in the English language—w wel ones by ev atelligent student 
Sfahe Now Tenement 20 lace shan by the protenedceslocian Sis ine fend of hie 
geographical knowledze w is broug’ +9 e illus the subject 

"i os a large library itself. Tribune ») 


Fi —— New York 
have no hesitation in teresting 
and valent @ reoatribation to biblical saraing that the Eoglish press has ever furnished.” —Bos. 


onouncing this to be one of the most complete, in 

“It is our sober conviction that as a guide to the true Rpowiotge of Paul’s life and writings, it 
is worth auy half dozen Commentaries we have met with.’’—From Rev. Dr. Sprague, Albany. 

“ This is the ablest and most valuable of the many contributions to our religious Seeneeere, 
which for some time we have had the gictis of noticing. Asa monument of profound learning 
and patient industry, it cannot be too praised—as a help tewards the New Testament, its 
value is above computation. — Chris. tte figenclr. 

“It is a monument of i atient research aad various ee et almost everything 
that can be gathered from history, g geography, ee the natural sciences, to illustrate 
the personal character, and career, and the writi aay * * * It is written ina popalar 

le, and is no Jess attractive and ‘valuable to the ay ba than to the professed theologian.” 

‘ew York Commercial. 


THE POETRY OF GERMANY. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY— 
HE POETRY OF GEREANT.- Consisting of Selections from upward of seventy of the most 





TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREBY RHUBARB. 
which that 

| A — Ay aw ny te pel end veriow Sis te complaint gives rise, it is an 

+ — meat Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


pot tbe noma Effervescent Seltzer , Peet all cases of irritation or acid- 
heart-burn a medicine of pret t 
pL aig vetall, by 7 JOHN A. TAR! yee 


No. Fe Oncarwich oe Garrant) Dragle ¥. 


T. @ , John Dullue & 
= \-~ at 8G. T. iin Feber LL Milbau, Oo., 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreai. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
T= lending peinctytee principles of this Office ar¢, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class — Annual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
eae) caees of F as the nature of the risk may j 
this view an annua! investigatien will be saad tale cng alan of right, and a return of one 
a © Gite per cons. of the nett excess, be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 


Fhe insured are foes frees the labiiticn of o Mutuesl Assurance Society, and entitled according 
@ the plan of the toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


A. C. BaroLa » 
FREDERICK Morris, Ese. 





For sale by Bushtes 
on Broadway, and 








a 





Ogagies Bennet, S50. Epxounp 8. Symes, Esq. 
Hues Crort ; Cuas. Taos. Sewarp, Esq. Ousment Ta sq. 
Moss, Esq. Joun Suavw, Tuomas Wast, 
Francis F. Woopaouss, 
Wruuiam H. Preston, Esq., 


AUDITORS, 
Hewnr Evs, Esq. | Taomas Wuii4ms, Esq. 
BANKERS. 


Messrs. Giyy, Mus & Co. 
Meyszs. Caney, Iuivvs & R 
COLON AL LOGAL =a ny» ae Prethingtem, 3 
orrance, 
M Jon), Helines, JG. Moko, i Be Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 
J. Fees, See. & Conant, S. C. Sinaews, B. Prget, J. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
Bam, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, .. { 6.3. oo Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
BE. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
- Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Dawsen. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK &. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
~ INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
jum as ‘ety to the Office. 
Policies will oy be entitling the assured, whether at the pa t of his frst 
pee hd or at CT. — iod, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half ot the Te } 3 
any responsibility or = personal or otherwise; nor will the y (the 
cay sy ecuriy) be ptt to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an it 
—_ half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known 


Wn. are 


Halifax, N.8.... 2.22.00} 
Mt. John, N.B............§ Papas 


T. H. Haviland, F. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Island. . Charles Henley, Thomas 





Cash 





pr ne are not ch: for the Medical Pegntnstion or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are estab! mores it the Co 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
J. Elliottson, M. DF. BR 8. paaee Se, John Moss, 
LF, S cmnpecn, a8. 5 Barca t. C iiey @ 
om) . arclay, 0 rattan. 
Charles Bennett, col, j 
COLONIAL LOCAL peanorone. Fabre, Wm. L 
‘olmes, a ne, abre, Wm. Luna, R: 
MARIE «00000 se ccse seood 33 Rison, th co Har Bar Ei , Rev 
as. G. ton Pe oO. . 
Halifax N.S. .........0.{ ""S Guard J Tremain, H. Pree. eer, Hon 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. A Hen. J. H. 
Bt. John, N. B..........§ By fig right, B. Allies, H. Gray, 
W. J. Starr, Agent, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, . { a ", mein Be. J Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 0, 
L. Jarvis, si, fom. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North pat, 
D. D. MACKENZIK, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MonTREAL. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


GENERAL AGENOY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

“A Savine Bank ror toe WIDOW aND tHe OnPHAN,”’ 

his Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
and See Tar Sate peste 80 COMET HOLL 

Or NEW YORK tn ia with the State Law, will recelve proposals for Inomeccs ce 
{aves a thei General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and O hor ifuren ken 


e State. 
- -ta to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insurad at a moderate extra premium. 
2m, by every Wednesday for transaction of cures eae 

HT wy~ te AT ey %p. M 
iq Eailes vetting foruh the advantages ‘of this Com 








pany can be had at the office, No. Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, rg | Yo 
James Boorman, Cc. E. Habicht, 
John J. Palmer, F. Cc, Tucker, 
John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout, 
Pa Gaillard, Jr' 
Paul Spofford. Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry we 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. ‘the Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
ROBERT ¢. DILLON 


DR. 8. 8. KEENE. oR. M MEREDITH CLYMER 
C. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 








PP page. 


‘oats, nto _— verse, with the original text on the 
Alfred Baskerville. 1 vol., kn pp. ; cloth gilt, $175. 
* ‘Phe lovers of German prods ot will egbenp- | welcome an American edition of this 


beautiful volume. Nor is its inte-est confined ose knowledge of the great German 
ena! them to perceive its won Be asatransiation. Everywhere it will be greeted 
the readers of y a8 a rare addition to their sources of mental enjoyment. It is composed 


poetr 
selections from more than seventy of the wo! — German Poets, translated into English 
verse, with the text of the original on the opposi The student who bas made some pro- 
Selency in the German language, will here find ~4 ww ay means of §ninivg fresh familiarity 
with its pecaliar constr and at the same time acquire a greater degree of insight into the 
depth and power of its best poetical productions. —- volume embraces specimens from the mia- 
die of the last pe to the present tim -— arranged according to the writer’s priorit - birth, com- 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE SUR ARCS OF OF LIFE is a su’ r to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their ca attention. ’ 
it— whatever station he may eb whose present exertions a 
for their future maintenance, is the type of the oaateie of A = ma 
netice. He Ray Any Ld yt ay economy to accumulate sufficient means 
to render them in some d bat what guarantes bas he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomp ent of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present! Cannot Sas ee Seuae cena ate elmmngete of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 





» (born 1708) clestag with Redwitz (born 1823.) Co) 
of course, are .— from Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Ruckert, Tieck, Uhiand, an other long-che- 
names, while the translations from’ several poets ofa quite recent date will probably bring 
them for the first tim time to the attention of many readers. Old favourites, at which many transla- 
tors both in La country and in England have tried their hands, are here reproduced, giving am- 
opportun ity for those who are curious in such matters to indulge in critical comparisons, In- 
many of the verses have sach a familiar movement, that it would not be surprising if some 
idle Dryasdust, with more eee than ourselves, should find numerous coincidences between this 
version and the renderin, given by some of our own scholars. But this would not de- 
tract from the merits of t by tr tions, which in general are remarkable for their literal fidelity 
as well as for their sweetness and Fg heh. of expression, and the freshness with which they preserve 
the 1 spirits of of the original.” —N. 
“We have looked over the > translations and find them marked by fidelity and dili- 
gence.’ —N. ¥. Eve. Post. 
* * # “ A storehouse of gems for the lovers of poetry.’’—Home J. 
The beautiful volume is eminently calculated to become the Eeoeslina int book of the year, and 
will be found an inexhaustibly interesting fireside companion in every family. 
It will be sent to any address within 3,00 miles by mail prepaid, on veseint of $1 75 by 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
or by the Publisher, 763 Broadway. 
RUDODPH GARRIGUE 
178 Fulton-st., New York. 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


AFTS ON THE ABOVE BANE, also on the ROYAL BA 
D¥: NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale b eghntanc « co hemberd 
LIVIN ‘Grox wae & CO., 74 Broadway. 


ication at 
pale Virgil & Virgil £ Gores and f Hareden £ bos Philadelehis fhe othe of the Amerloan Express Co, 


DRAFTS--£1 AND UPWARDS. 


gE ANCES TO E GLAND, IRELAND, N 
R TW ALS RIELOOR 1 OF THAN = OF CHARLESTON 1 OTe BP. Lives 
POOL in Sums of any of the Banks in the United Kingdom, 


“BREWER & CALDWELL, 
(Successors to CENTER & Co.) 
cor. Old Slip and Water’ Street, New York. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANOH COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 182). 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus 
Tas COMPANY offers the follewing, among ong other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS: 
Low rates of insurance without profits, 


remain on loan. 








For Sale ~ ie 





id special risks taken, 


uarterly 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale, 
NEW YORK RErexcgs, 


His HAMILTON FISH, ite 

ANTHONY BARCLAY, ¥, hea bake B. M. Consul,” ©! ‘Be State of New York. 
Stephen ting i, Rae J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
Ty ~ | Hoa. 2 ra ge Cupbe | John H. Hicks, Esq. 


py ll 
‘ON C. CHEESMAN; M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, mw. D., 28 East l4th St. 
GEO. M. ENEVITT, General Agent for the United States 


is he only means 4 which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its ag oy oo A + t= nn peed his aa i 4 seve death, the utmost 
amoun 6 8a a me, and at the yearly cost (during own life term 

of the sum be wishes to set aside. tyre e — emend 


spread this most admirable system amengst Canadians, to general adoption by 
¢be thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour _s: death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

was established ; eA ph pe | been most satisfactory, upward of 1,100 Policies having 
pate in five years 'y £500,000, and although of com; tively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true ration of witnessing the benefits howing from its establishment. 
.  sohety of £8,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for oe qeupers of those who require 

most, the aoe and the c fidren ¢ 5 apes of him upon jp A depended for their support. 
The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by ad ments and the free ibu- 
ppl ey ogi! as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 
at the happy moment when they be od be  . to listen to the friendly voice of 





pA ag and therefore it is h: that this uce many who need it most eflect 
pp pbne J Rei} T, of their own house,” and + pol without it further colleltntion ‘te Be- 
in claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA” a deeided preference the Di what eon 
pO pte Rota YT eh 
6 in accum' us in this ce, thus combats 
reasons which rendsr one Life Office su ose which must mbit the chit 


with 
of eneds, ond indus many to select this office upon 
irrespective ot personal advantage. me - nme 
reasons justify the Directors in with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
other 0; now represented in the Province. 
rges of a of offices having Branches in C: 








an instance of the c lanada, they notice 
that Briih ofice of six years standing bas am Sd ag gm OY olicies 
than the ‘ or 4 times as much money another 
imowledges the ou gatlay fn the yen Goa y These are not aludied town any ny den to 
injure er trans ‘om panies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex. 
pao of "Ths Canaan’ ore low, beyond any — ith the 
It must also be a matter for serious though whole Colonial business now with 
=e oo sdieas could be ctend Gngh at A, 

as addi terest u) 

monies (now drawn the Province) would than counter! the slight inerenss. of ex- 
pense such an in cause to ‘‘ The Canada.’? 
rraoena by correpondence wih th tndwtignd, or by appliciion tothe nearer focal Agnes 
aesurances by TIF lication to the nearest t. 
Annuities and endowments are Int P d, and Monies 
eceived in Deposit or for accum: ahenbine er cent intaret. 
For further information, 


Reports, or Hates appl by mail to 
THOS Me at NS, lherctary, 
King 8t., Hamilton, C. W 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 























Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth thronghoo: the 

The one ships. Ps, composing the line of pecans under the agency of Was subscribers, year.) |" 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the undermentioned dates throughost 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, vis : 

Ships. Masters, Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 

PALESTINE, (New)..... G. Tinker | Ang 7. .- Decem. 25 | October 15... ——_~__ 
vVICTO aoe wee Gament Champion Sept. 8.. — June 29... October 
WRGARET EVANS......8. C. Warner | Sept. 20... July 11... Novem’r, 8 
SOUTHAMPTON. . J. Pratt | Oct. ————/ July .++ Novem’r. 20 
NORTHUMBERLAND. .. RAS HS Spencer | Oct. 14,,, ——_——— Aeneas . Decem’r. 2 
HENDRIK HUDSO Wm. B. Smith | Oct. 26,,,——_—_—— | August 18. - Decem’r. 14 
AMAZON, (New). .-H. R. Hovey| Nov. 7... ++» Decem’r. 26 
OCEAN ae H. Griswold | Nov. 19... August 28,,, ——___. 
AMERICAN EAGLE,,,....R.H. Moore} Dec. 1... —————| Septem. 9..:—____ 
DEVONSHIRE.............J. M. Lerd] Dec. 13.°° aptems. Si. . ee 


These ships are all of the first class, and command: experienced vigators 
Great care will be + that the Beds, Wines, Stores, moh! = hen, ‘vet best description. = 
The price for cabin Papials nor 8 now limed at $75, —— tor each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the nor = of these ee JB for letters, parcels 
packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills erefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 





BE. E. MORGAN and (0 South street, 
ALEX’R WILEY. . BY, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 




















PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
































pe ccsccee 1854. 
cae "k 
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Seer'- ee as - 
Satins -- aan a” a, * 
reecees SUMO... 0040410, S la * 
fibers eee e * 
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For freight or — apply to 
EDW’D ota Be. 
BROWN x, ots 4. No. 56 Wall street, New York. 


STEPHEN KINSARD g do" 2% Austin Friars, London. 
J. MO # 00., 2 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 


Tr epi gver, Palon, oat 


“Bisson ont ships wil. not be bmp amy te le for 
therein. ’ 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 





STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO PVE POOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage... ... 6... .esecses | Second in Passage... ....... cee ee oe SO 
FROM Boston TO aavamnaae, 

Chief Cabin Passage. . one eamaee $110 | Second Cabin Passage...................80 

eee 
Persia, .....- bbeocedssses Brae Europa, .......-se+e+e0++. Capt, SHANNON, 
BMD, oc0ce: cocrscececese ‘Gapt. F Camada,.. ... 2.00. seceeceee oe» OOpt. STONE, 
BGrIA, «00000 c0cccce cesce mee hanomea RATE +++ +s. Capt. Lurron, 


whos vom canyon Weigh et es head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
Ww. 


From 

Nlagara....... +0000 aN reer. hw = seeceeees -Novem., 8th 1864. 
Arabia... ........... New York... ....... ed + see sees Novem, 15th 
BUND 06.0 vesccorece Dna senee covccee Taeuuer....: oeesceces-Novem, 32d “ 
sia... Tee ) eres Wednesday .. 0 eee e006 omy Mh “ 
Canada...... eC Ww Pec cdieters ni 
BED sven bees seceece ices coccesa Wednesday... ... coc cece Decen! 13th “* 
RE EE — eer. Podsicitcccces ogame oa 
Pete us aap sea eee wes. 

An experienced 


The owners of these ehfps will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J le 
Frestons Sinn, @ Metals, unless Bil Is of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


“Por trel freight or passage, apply to E. CUNA 
4 Poatiog Green. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAMSHIP OO. 
INTEND SAILING THEIR FAVOURITE STEAMSHIPS : 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Wylie 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, new), 2,538" tons, Capt. Robt. Leitch. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON, (new), 2,700 tons, Capt. Robt. Leitch. 
KANGAROO, 1874 tons, Capt. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 
ureday, 4th Jeng, 1855. 
about Thursday, 25th Jap., 1855. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 





FROM LIVERPOOL. 
dnesday, 6th Dec., 1854. 
about Wednesday, 27th Dec., 1854. 














FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Salone Boris... . pe epee, FY 
Midship “ ... oor re 
Forward “ Forward ‘ a * 








Including Steward’s Fees. 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 
A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken from Philadelphia and Liverpool, 
and found in provisions. 
ee oh $25 | From Liverpool . 


From Philadelphia. . . 940 

Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of ‘bringing out their 
friends, at ptf! rates. 

Drafis on Liverpool from £1 upwards. 

An experienced Surgeon will be earried on each ship. 

Fis sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 
and des 

For Fre ht or passa e, apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 

~ ’ ae 17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, or 7 {a my 


New York, 
and WILLIAM INMAN, Agent, 1 Tower Build 


, Liverpool. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
as GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and 
shis * NEW YORK,”’’ 2,400 tons, and 500 horse-power, Roper? Craig, Comman- 
der, and “*GLASGOW,”’’ i962 ‘Tons, and 400 horse power, W. CumMInG, Commander. 
bailt A six — -tight compartments) expressly for the trade between New York and Glasgow, 
w as under 


werful Steam - 


FROM NEW YORK. 
GLASGOW,..... orssece RT ea ++». -Saturday, January 20th, 1855, at 12 noon. 
P M —First Cabin oon State Rooms) .........eeees cee! 
EP ETS a. eee #75 00 


Descvesscccovccccccccccce 10 
uded. — 


do. 
iSteward's! fee incl 
Third Class’—A limited number of third-c’ taken, supplied with provi- 


lass will be tak 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 


83 Broadway, N. ¥. 
New York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. 
Intending 


passengers are requested to no attention to reports of the Ships being but to 
communicate at once with the Agent. ited = 


NEW YORE, MEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON.......... Capt. KE. Cavendy. | HERMANN.,..............Capt.E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dares or py 















New York. From Bremen. 
NOR, » inc 000000 00, 060 dcececs coca, 
Washington .........s0e00: . .. Saturday, Feo. 2%., M 23 
Hermann, ..... 20.0 s0se000 BM y, March 24. . ofpen Pi 
OREN 4 002 200 0000 000,00 o EE y, April 21.... -May 18 
Hermann, ..........+..+.+..-Saturday, May 19..........Jume 15 
Washington ........eeseeeeee ,June 16,.,.......Jduly 13 
svn sy te vchaber ana sJuly 14.0600. 572lAug. 10 
ashington, .........-.00 00: , Aug. Th. soe ce oe BORO 7 
fashingtom .... 2. cesses ccecee ’ . cence ces csvove 
) » Here Siccccccec ee. & 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Hi «seeeeee Wednesday, Feb. Washington... ... Wednesday, Aug. 15 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 28 | Hermann ........ ednesday, Sept. 12 
Hermann..... ... Wednesday, April icy. t) Wednesday, Oct. 10 
Woskingwa.... |... Wednesday, May 23 | Hermann,......- Veseeee, Nov. 7 
Hermann ........ Wedn y, June 20/ W cooece 5 
Washington. . . Wednesday, July 18 Paniagten «. ».- - TeGaentag, Jan. 2, 1856. 
Stoppin at Southampton both going and returning, they offer » hy Proceeding to Lea- 
don and Hovee advan over any other route in the economy both of lg ai! 
of from New York to Syemnampeen ce & Tommy bey Be tain saloon, $130 first 


cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60 
‘All Letters and Ne ewittes must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of pe RO cigued $ on the day of sailing. 
An to each steamer. 
- ” manage app 1 on C. H. SAND, 11 South William st.. New York, 
Cc. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
WM. ISELIN, Havre, 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
Ist of each month, as follows 


Jan. 22—1 year 











petny en 

Ist January .-secereeess ° 
8T. DENIS, 7 
Foilansbee, master. ; $F ; loth October. 

lst February 16th M 
8T. NICHOLAS, st June.... 16th July. 
Bragdon, ; Ist October. « bs. 5 clodipde November. 
MERCURY, Now Clipper.) § }5t Ware «s+ s-sesseeeeseceveeeeenG 16 APE 
Conn, master. Ist November.,...........see0e0ee0+€ 16th December. 
WILLIAM TELL, § & FU edpapeaattetappeties ff 
Willard, master. Ist December... ........s0sesseee0e8- 16th January, 





Ther, one ot Gat am New York built vessels, provided with aH requisite articles for the com 
8, and commanded by men of experience in the trade, The price 


= — ze is Slot witha wives ot ors, 
teased Ne mneerbene wil Rewarded tre (re £07 MINORS, apeey 
161 Pear! etrest. 
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W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACE, 


sone 





